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A  LARGE  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE  OF  DRESSES  FOR 
GARDEN  PARTIES,  &c. 

A  LARGE  SHEET  OF  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

FASHION  ENGRAVINGS —Visitinir,  Walking,  and  Home  Dres-ses — Fashionable  Bon¬ 
nets  and  Hats — Children’s  Dresses — Country  Costumes — Girls’  Dresses— Fichu  Mantilla 
— Children’s  Gymnastic  Dresses — Travelling  Dress —Boys’ Costumes — Bathing  M.antles — 
Lace  and  Muslin  Fichus — Jackets  and  Paletots — Bridal  Wreath  and  Veil,  &c.  A'c. 

NEEDLEWOBK  ENGRAVINGS— Long  Curtains— Coronet  for  Handkerchief,  Ac. — 
Necessaire — Border  in  Gobehn  Stitch — Antimaca.ssars- Sofa.Cushion — Knitted  Edging — 
Basket  for  Lap-dog— Lamp-Mat — Ornaments  for  the  Hair— Pompadour  Fan,  <tc.  &c. 
r»OKTKY. 
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WITH  THIS  NUMBER  ARE  PRESENTED  GRATIS 
CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  OF  A  FASHIONABLE  TIGHT  SLEEVE 
AND  WELL-FITTING  TURNED-DOWN  COLLAR. 


WkT^kWfM 

<UM 


VIHE  QUEEN  ^ 

COMPT^F.XrON 


THE  EN(;LISHW0MAN’S  domestic  magazine. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR. 

BEETHAM’S  HAIR  EXTRACT, 

^ilclmoirl^d^ed  by  Affdtcol  Gentlemen  and  ChemiBUf  who  hav« 

n«#d  tf  for  many  year;«,  to  be  ttufterior  to  anything  ever  discorered/or 

CHANGING  HAIR  HOWEVER  GREY 

to  natural  »hnd«*  of  Light,  or  Dark  Drovn,  or  Black. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  had  been  ffrey  for  years  have 
now  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  perfect  restoration  to  its 
ori^nal  colour  and  beauty.  It  cleanses  the  head  from  Scurf 
or  Daudruff,  strenstheus  the  hair  when  weak,  arrests  falling 
oat,  and  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  hair. 

M.  Beetham’s  Signature  and  Trade  Murk  are  on  the  label  of 
every  genuine  Bottle.  Half-pint  Bottles,  .3s. ;  Pints,  .3s.  (Id. 

ASK  FOR  BEETHAM’S  HAIR  EXTRACT. 

London  Agents-SANGER,  150  &  252,  OXFORD  ST.; 
And  all  Patent  Medicine  Houses,  Chemists,  and  Perfumers, 
will  procure  it  if  requested. 

Proprietors— M.  BEETHAM  and  Co., 

DISPENSING  CHEMISTS.  PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM. 


KOUQH,  BED,  CHAPPED  AND  HARD  SKIN 

BENDERHD  SOFT,  SMOOTH,  AND  WHITE  BY 

BEETHAM'S 

EXTRACT  OF  GLYCERINE  &  CUCUMBER. 

Warranted  free  from  Lead  and  all  Poi.rong, 

BECOHMENDED  BT  THE  MEDICAL  FSOFESSION,  AND  EXTEMSIVELT 
FATB02IISED  BT  THE  ABISTOCEACT  AND  OKNTBT. 

Its  use  removes  all  chaps,  roughness  and  redness  occasioned  by 
the  sun,  cold  winds,  frost,  bard  water,  &e.  Its  healing  and  cooliug 
proi>ertics  will  be  immediately  experienced.  Tourists,  aud  those 
wlio  reside  in  hot  climates,  will  fiud  it  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it 
allays  all  irritation  arising  from  bites  of  insects.  If  a  little  be 
rnbl'ed  iipou  the  skin  at  b^-time  all  auuoyance  from  insects  will 
bo  avoided.  Hundreds  of  Ladies  have  assured  the  Proprietor  that 
it  is  tho  most  delightful  article  they  ever  -'.sod  for  Softening  and 
Preserving  the  Skin  from  Freckles  and  Tan.  For  children  it  is 
invaluable,  and  Gentlemen  will  find  it  soothing  after  shaving.  Sold 
in  Bottles,  Is.,  Is.  !>d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Family  Bottles,  4e.  6d. 

Proprietors— M.  BEETHAM  and  Co.,  Chemists, 

PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


ISH. 

the  World. 


DEARDEN’S  VALANCE  SUSPENDERS 

For  Iron  and  Wooden  Bedsteads. 

■  C  S  ? 


BETML  OF  innyMOSGEltS,  VriWISTElJEltfi,  ie.  I 

■Wholesale  of  M.  A.  DEARDEN,  Doncaster ;  or  Messiis.  Pitman  [ 
and  Holliday,  Falcou-8<iuarc,  Loudon,  E.C.  ! 


WRITE  FOR  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OF 

JEVONS  &  MELLOR’S  CELEBRATED  GOODS. 

Their  Quality  and  Chpapnesa  are  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  orders 
receive<l  for  them  daily  from  every  <iuarter. 
ll/rtni  O  Berlin,  .Shetland,  Andalusian,  Ice,  Eydor,  Angora, 
WUULO,  Fleeey,  Fingering,  Ae.,  Ae. 

ODCIA/CI  0  Tlie  Colours  and  Sliadcs  as  now  used  for  Artistic 
UntWLLo.  Eml.roidery. 

Cl  I  Embroidery,  Filoselle,  Knitting,  Sewing,  Purse, 

ol  LNO,  Crochet,  Floss,  Ac. 

NOVELTIES:  CYPRUS  &  NABOB  YARNS, 

Peculiar  combiuntions  of  Silk  and  Wool,  hr niitiful  nnd  diir.iMc, 
for  Knitting  mul  Fancy  Work. 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY, 

Traced.  Commenced,  or  Complefeil. 
HABERDASHERY,  HOSIERY.  GLOVES.  Ac. 
BIRMINGHAM  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  SUPPLIED. 
Iron  Bedsteads,  Hedmso,  Lamps,  Ei.ectiu>  Plate, 
Jewellert,  Ac. 

JEXT’ONS  «c.  ivce:x«tl.or, 

GENERAL  WAREHOUSES,  BIRMINGHAM. 


TOURISTS,  TRAVELLERS,  AND  OTHERS, 


KXPOSED  TO  THE  SUN  AND  DUST, 
Will  find  the  application  of 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR, 

Both  cooliuff  and  refreshing  to  the  fiice  and 
(‘kin.  It  alliiya  all  lunit  uixl  irritability  of 
the  skin,  eradirates  eniptioiiK,  freckles,  tan, 
anti  discoloration,  and  realiscii  a  healthy 
purity  and  delicacy  of  cuuplexiou.  Price 
4s.  6il.  and  88.  dd.  per  bottle. 


HENRY  MILWARD  &  SONS’ 

EXTRA  (QUALITY 


AS  MADK  FOR  THT2  MAGASINS  DU  BON 
MARCIlfi,  PARIS. 


R0WLA?'Do  MACASSAR  OIL,  i  EACH  NEEDLE  PERFECT. 


An  Invig-nr.itor,  Piiritior,  and  Beautifier  of 
tlie  Hair  beyond  all  preceilent. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

A  Pearl  Dentifrice  for  (riving  a  peavldike 
whiteness  to  the  teeth, aud  fragrance  to  the 
breath. — Sold  by  thf  inists  and  Perfumers. 
Afik  for  “  R  iwlauds’ ”  articles. 


May  lx>  obtained  from  all  Drapers,  or  a  siimplo  hundred 
sent  by  i>09t  for  K!  8taiiii)s. 

WASHPORD  MILLS,  REDDITCH. 
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SAVE  25  KK  GENT. 


PTT33XjXO  Sr7X>PXj*V  S'FOXl.ZI. 

271  &  272,  nzas  SOLBOEN, 

(if€9t  l>oor  to  /iiM  of  Cburl  BoUL} 

ProprietorsAjRL^,  BAKER  &  CO., 

West  of  EfifUnd  Xanofaotureri.  (EsUblished  1864.)  ' 

Oar  System  *  • 

roond,  fof  the  i 

oennot  make  any  *'  . .  .  ..  . . 

and  prices  of  our  goods  wtU  at  once  show  the  great  advanta^  of  buying  all  clothing  at  thia 
PubU^^^)gl^8tor^aMinlfonT^Rhoh!*aleTa^«rfo^rsWlasyg>ods^^|ne^Ll8tygm^re^ 

Cloth  Trousers  (very  durable) . .4/11  6/11  e'll  7/11  8/11  0/11 

Trousers  and  Vest  (very  durable) .  12/11  14/11  1611  18/11 

Tourists' or  Business  Suits,  complete  ...  18/11  2l/>  2&/>  29/6  35/- 

Morninf;  or  Business  Coats,  superior  Cloth .  12/11  1<^11  16/11  18/11 

Mominc  Coat  and  Vest,  superior  Black  Diagonal  Cloth  ...  29/6  35/-  39/6 

Super  Black  Frock  and  Morning  Coats,  either  plain  or  Diagonal  19/1 1  25/-  29/6 

Vests  only.  Superfine  Black  Cloth  plain  or  Diagonal  .  4/11  6/11  6/11 

Black  Trousers,  very  superior  make . 8/11  10/9  12/11  14/11 

Out  Black  Cloth  Oarmenta  are  manufactured  from  the  Celebrated  West  of  England  Broad 
_  Cloth  and  Docwklns. 

BLirK  il\D  MOrR\l\G  DEP.tBTMGliT. 

Super  Black  Cloth  Suit,  consisting  of  Frock  Coat,  Vest,  and  Trousers  ready  made  for 
immediate  wear,  well  cut,  trimmed  and  lined  34/9,  complete.  No  extras. 

Onr  Black  Cloth  Goods  for  Houminv  are  manufactured  from  Beal  west  of  England  Broad 
Cloth  and  Doesklna 

An  extensive  Stock  of  Superior  Black  Cloth  Garments  kept  ready  made,  for  imme¬ 
diate  wear,  or  can  be  made  to  measure  on  the  premises  at  short  notice  and  low  prices, 

^foutli£^ndJuvenile^lack^loth^lotliing^2“*il^iJl®2I^IliSlL22i£^iiI2SIi' 


LATEST  STYLES,  SPRINa  SUMMER,  AND  AUTUMN  WEAX 

Gentlemen's  Fast  Colour  Serge  Suits,  complete  .  21/-  29/6  37/6 

Youths'  ditto  ditto  Trouser  Suits,  complete  .  14/11  16/11  18/11 

Boys'  ditto  ditto  Rugby  Suits . 11/9  12/11  14/11 

_ All  the  above  Blue  Serge  Suits  are  Special  Fast  Colour  Indigo  Dye, _ 


CHAS.  BAKER  &  Co.,  Manufacturers. 


- 

Estab.  1864. 


C  LA  R  K  5c  C 


Sewing  Cottons 

The^BEST  for  Hand  &  Machine 


Crochet  andTAI 

COTTi  -N 


SOIEd  ECOSSE 


The  only  Substitute  for  Silk 


XUM 


CLARK&  C°-« 

“ANCHOR” 

SO!E  d’ECOSSE 

A  NEW  SILK  COTTON  THREAD 

(The  only  substitute  for  Silk  ) 

Is  specially  manufactured  for 

CLOTHIERS,  DRESSMAKERS,  &c. 

Is  possessed  of  the  qualities  of 

THE  BEST  SILK. 

Is  warranted  to  retain  its  color  and  brilliancy,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  Silk. 

Is  very  moderate  in  price,  and  exceedingly  suitable  for 
Quilting  purposes,  and  all  classes  of  WOrk  where 
Silk  has  hitherto  been  used. 


Samples  and  Prices  sent  free  on  application  to 


Clark  &  C" 

Anchor  Mills, 


Paisley. 


STONE’S  PURIFYING  ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

(When  taken  while  using  Stone’s  Skin  Unguent)  are  a  Specific  and  Certain  Cure  for 
pimples  on  the  Face,  Soorbutio  Fruptions,  Redness  and  Roughness  of  the  Skin, 
Srysipelas,  Boils,  Abscesses,  Whitlows,  Sco.  &o.  They  enter  into  and  Purify  the 
Blood,  open  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  act  gently  on  the  Bowels,  correct  acidity  in  the 
Stomach,  and  impart  Energy  and  Strength  to  all  functions  of  the  Body.  Taken  as  a 
Digestive  Pill  at  dinner-time  they  are  equdly  efficacious. 

Price  13id.  per  Box ;  Post  Free,  15  Stamps. 

STONE’S  SKIN  UNGUENT, 

or  the  Efficacious  External  Treatment  of  all  SKIN  DISEASES,  such  as  Pimples  on 
Face,  ^orbutic  Eruptions,  Erysipelas,  Scald  Heads,  Chilblains,  Ulcerated  Legs, 
&C.:  which  when  used  according  to  the  Directions  on  the  Pot,  in  conjunction  with 
tone’s  PuRirviNG  Alterative  Pills,  soon  remove  and  perfectly  Cure  the  above- 
tioned  Complaints,  and  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Sold  in  Pots,  ISid.;  Post  Free,  16  Stamps. 


Rttail  of  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 

Wholesale  of  the  Proprietors,  STONE  ft  SON,  Chemists,  Exeter,  and  the 
wing  London  Agents :  Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  May,  Roberts,  and 
,  Cow  Cross  Street ;  Edwards,  Old  Change ;  Lynch  &  Co.,  Aldersgate  Street ; 
aw.  Son,  &  Thompson,  Aldersgate  Street ;  Newbery  &  Sons,  Newgate  Street ; 
INGXR  &  Sons,  Oxford  Street ;  Sutton  &  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard ;  Thompson,  New 
orth  Road ;  Hovxnden  &  Son,  Marlborough  Street ;  Evans,  Lescher,  &  Evans  ; 
id  W.  Mather. 


EMENT  FOR  BROKEN  ARTICLES,  &c. 


rOULKES  CEMENT 

AS  USED  IN  ALL  THE  GOVERNMENT  MUSEUMS>^%| 


7  b*  BMd  to  olmoit  any  Subitince,  from  OUii  and  China  to  Leather,  Wood,  or  Iron,  and  the  article! 
ed  bear  waatunx  in  boiling  water.  The  large  range  to  which  this  is  applicable,  its  strength,  trans- 
sjifasility  ana  neatness  in  use,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  adheres,  render  it,  without  doubt, 
THE  HOST  U8EET7L  EVER  INVENTED, 
t  is  sunnily  suited  to  articles  of  the  coarsest  or  of  the  most  delicate  oonstruotien,  and  will  retain  its 
^  '  les  in  any  elimate. 

Professor  Archer,  Edinburgh  “  I  have  invariably  found  yours  superior  to  all  others,  and  have 
enslvely  recommended  its  use  to  all  my  friends.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  in  Bottles,  at  id.  and  ir.  (equal  to  three  small).  Post-free,  14  Stamps. 

W.  J.  FOULEES,  Operative  Chemist,  Birkenhead. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  FAMILY  MEDICINES  AND  REQUISITES  (Registered). 

BALE’S  SKIN  OINTMENT,  for  Ringworm,  Scabs,  and  general 

Eruptions  on  the  head,  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Stings,  venomous  dog  or 
Insect  Bites,  Scurvy,  Tender  Feet,  Chilblains,  Itch,  &c.;  in  Pots,  ss.  \%d.  and  ar. 

SALE’S  BLOOD  PILLS  remove  Boils,  Pimples,  and  irritation  con¬ 
nected  therewith  ;  and  for  Piles,  Scurvy,  and  general  debility,  will  not  fail  to  recommend 
themselves.  Adapted  to  either  sex,  and  for  Children  or  Adults.  Post,  and  as.  sod. 
per  Box. 

ALE’S  TEETHING  POWDERS,  never  known  to  fail  in  giving 

nmediate  relief  to  feverish  Infants  and  Children  ;  also  greatly  assisting  dentition.  Pont, 
4«aniips. 

ALE’S  BORACIC  TISSUE.  A  New  Remedy  for  weak  and 

Ulcerated  Legs,  or  Breasts  and  Sore  Nipples.  A  very  novel,  cleanly,  and  convenient 
application.  By  post,  30  stamps,  from  the  Proprietor, 

S.  HSiJiB,  Chemist,  Biddings,  AltTeton  ;  (through  local  Patent  Medicine  Vendors),  ij.  sid.,  2S.  6d., 

'  and  as.  pif.  Wholesale,  Baxclav  &  Sons,  Sanger  &  Sons,  London. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  INKS  WITH 

JUDSON’S  DYES 


A  td.  Bottle  of  Magenta,  to  a  quart  of  water. 

A  fxl.  ,,  Violet,  to  a  pint  of  water. 

A  ftd.  ,,  Mauve,  to  a  half-pint  of  water. 

Ktd.  »  Sultan  Red,  to  a  half-pint  of  water. 

A  f)d,  „  Green,  to  a  quarter-pint  of  water. 

TIuse  Inks  do  not  carrode  OH  the  ptH.  They  dry 
very  quickiy. 

A  mott  elegaHt  Ink /or  Ladiet. 


SIGN  &  CROSS  TOUR  CHEQUS8, 

Endorse  Orders,  Tick  Off  your  Figures  and  In* 
dents  with  the  Brilliant  Inks  that  can  be  in 
one  minute  by 

JUDSON'S  RED  OR  VIOLET  DYES, 

by  simply  adding  a  pint  of  hot  water — thus  securing 
a  pint  of  ink  for  Sixpence.  StMBptoc  an 
easily  made  with  Jndion'l  DjM. 


SIXPENCE 
Per  Bottle. 


Sold  by  Chemists. 


Magenta.  i  Scarlet  Green.  Black. 

Mauve.  Orange.  Claret.  Lavendit. 

Violet.  I  Blue.  Crimson.  Ruby. 

Maroon.  |  Pink.  Brown.  Fonoean. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Sir,— Your  “  Simple  Dyes  for  the  People”  only  rsqShs 
a  trial  to  be  duly  appreciated.  I  have  used  them  for  scat 
length  of  time,  and  recommended  them  to  many  hrteiid^ 
who,  with  mysdf,  find  in  them  an  item  of  the  ^hai 
economy.  Having  been  successful  with  the  smaller  atticism 
1  tried  the  lar»r,  and  now  dye  all  at  home — viz.,  Cuitsiss, 
Table  Covers,  Dresses,  &c.,  with  the  most  satisfactory  reiuka 
March  i6th,  1875.  W.  B.  A 

See  that  you  get  JUDSON'S  DYES. 


KEAtlTi^  I NSECT  POWDER 


liy^BUCS 
i^FLEAS 
^/MOTHS 

^/beetles 


THIS  POWDER  is  unriTalled  in  destroying  every  speeiet 
of  offensive  Insects,  and  is  perfectly  batmless  to  even  the 
Bcallest  animal  or  bird. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to  FatnusA  Fsoranrsm 
or  Hotxls,  kc.,  as  being  clean  in  its  application,  and  ss* 
cur  ing  that  complete  ezterminatioa  of  those  pesti  to  slotp- 
ing  apartments  so  difficult  to  guard  against. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Tins,  Is.  and  3s.  6d.  oaeh,  « 
Free  by  Post,  14  and  38  stamps,  from 

THOMAS  KEATING,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD.  LONDON* 

AToid  worthless  imiUtions  I  Ask  for  *  Rbatiho’s  Powobb.* 


and  take  no  otherg  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH. 

Prepared  for  Oakey’s  Patent  India-Rubber  Knife  Boards  and  all  Patent  Knife 
Cleaning  Machines.  Packets,  yi ;  Tins,  Od.,  ix.,  2x.  Od,,  and  47.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA-RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARD, 

Prevents  Friction  in  Cleaning  and  Injury  to  the  Knife. 

OAKEY’S  SILVERSMITHS’  SOAP,  ' 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  &c.  Tablets,  Od.  eacha 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  BLACKLEAD,  \ 

The  best  for  Polishing  Stoves,  Grates  and  Iron  Work,  without  Waste,  Dirt, 
or  Dust.  In  i</.,  2d.,  and  4cf.  Blocks ;  and  ir.  Boxes. 

WELLINGTON  EMERY  d  BLACKLEAD  MILLS,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  SL 
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©rasmerc. — ^D^rifting. 


ICAUCE  a  sound  the  sweet  husli  of  the  silence  is  broakiiij 
The  moon  is  o’ertopping  the  high  niuuntaiu  steep. 
The  soft  wind  which  slept  on  the  hike  is  awaking, 

-  And  rousing  the  sheen  of  the  moonlight  from  sleep. 

The  tall,  graceful  reeds  to  the  ripples  are  bending, 

And,  whispering,  kiss  as  they  rise  from  the  mere  j 
The  nightingale’s  notes  Nature’s  harmonies  blending. 

While  Echo  is  silent  the  love-song  to  hear. 


Two  boats  on  the  current  arc  gently  down  drifting. 

Close,  closer  together  their  occupants  rest. 

One  hand  from  t.  ;*  lake  she  is  gently  uplifting. 

The  other  in  his  .  ’  has  .lasped  to  his  breast. 

A  long  wistful  look  info  eyes  blue  as  heaven, 

Which  down  to  the  lake  a’.l  too  swiftly  are  cast — 

“  Forgive  me  !”  he  pleads — ah  !  no  need — he’s  forgiven ! 

“  My  darling !”  he  whispers — “  my  own  love  at  last  1” 

II.  Fbith. 
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omait. 


ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


CHAPTER  ll— concluded. 

RETURNED  home  deeply  distressed. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  everything. 
My  dearest  friend  had  quarrelled  with 
me,  and  my  life  was  now  a  blank ; 
the  great  link  which  bound  me  to  the 
outward  world  was  broken.  And  by 
this  obstinacy  on  Cecile’s  part  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  us — her  husband,  herself, 
and  me — w'as  completely  severed,  for  how 
could  I  continue  an  acquaintance  with  him  if  she 
declined  to  visit  me  ? 

But  I  w'as  in  hope  that  this  ill-humour  of  Cecile’s 
would  not  last,  and  that  h.r  rea’ly  good  heart  would 
bring  her  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  I  quite  expected 
that  I  should  see  her  at  my  house  next  day  confused  and 
repentant. 

It  was  fated  that  I  was  not  to  pass  that  “  next  day” 
in  Paris.  Very  early  in  the  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  Maiame  Hemery — the  lady  who  was  acting  as 
“  companion”  to  Madame  de  Louvercy — informing  me 
drat  my  stepmother  was  seriously  ill,  and  that  she  was 
very  anxious  to  see  roe  and  my  I'ttle  girl.  On  receipt 
of  this  intelligence  I  forgot  everything  else,  and  hastened 
to  Louvercy  as  fast  as  possible. 

My  mother-in-law  had  a  severe  bronchial  attack,  but 
after  a  week  had  passed  she  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  I  w'as  very  anxious  to  return  to  Paris,  but 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  now  December, 
and  I  had  promised  to  take  my  little  daughter  to  her 
grandmother's  house  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year, 
and  as  we  were  not  far  off  I  had  no  pretext  for 
declining. 

Just  then  I  received  a  letter  from  Cecile  which 
partly  comforted  me,  but  still  I  was  very  anxious.  I 
need  not  give  the  letter  in  full.  Let  it  suffice  that  she 
apologised  in  set  terms  for  her  unkindness ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  thoroughly  ladylike  terms  of  the  letter, 
there  was  a  strangeness  about  it  which  I  could  not 
understand. 

Alas  !  I  understood  it  all  later  ! 

I  immediately  replied,  and  endeavqmed  to  clear  away 
the  sudden  melancholy  whyh  h^Q  apparently  fallen 
upon  the  lively  Cecile.  I  reminded  her  of  the  duty  she 
owed  her  husband,  and  advised  her  to  keep  as  much  at 
home  as  possible,  and  by  no  means  to  go  into  society  or 
to  exert  herself  in  any  way. 


Her  reply  to  my  letter  somewhat  reassured  me,  for, 
although  her  note  was  brief,  it  displayed  a  sensibility 
which  the  previous  one  had  not,  and  she  now  appeared 
to  be  as  calm  and  as  wordly-wise  as  ever.  She  con¬ 
fessed  that  I  was  right,  that  the  continued  gaiety 
bored  her,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
more  domestic,  and  only  waited  her  husband’s  return 
to  begin  the  system  of  “  reformation”  she  sketched  out 
for  herself — and  so  on. 

This  language,  although  greatly  opposed  to  her 
former  letter,  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  natural  and 
straightforward,  and  as  I  was  aware  that  Captain  Eblis 
would  return  from  Paris  the  following  week,  I  was 
more  at  ease  than  I  had  been  during  my  stay  at 
Louvercy. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December.  We  had 
just  finished  dinner  vthen  we  thought  we  distinguished 
the  sound  of  bells — the  cracking  of  a  whip  in  the 
avenue.  This  was  somewhat  astonishing,  for  we  lived 
so  very  retired ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cure 
and  the  doctor,  we  had  no  visitors  ;  besides,  the 
weather  and  the  remo'eness  of  our  chateau  was  quite 
sufficient  excuse  for  any  one  who  did  not  desire  to  call. 

There  was  a  hard  frost  and  the  snow  was  deep,  so  we 
were,  in  a  measure,  cut  off  from  the  world.  This  was 
an  event,  and  my  little  daughter  ran  to  the  window — 
all  children  are  curious. 

“  There  is  a  carriage,  mamma.  I  can  see  the  lamps 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.” 

I  rose  and  rubbed  my  handkerchief  across  the  panes 
to  get  a  better  view.  I  could  see  the  black  shape  of  a 
carriage  standing  out  in  relief  agmnst  the  white  carpet 
of  snow.  There  was  no  noise  except  the  jingling  of 
the  bells,  for  the  wheels  rolled  noiselessly  over  the 
snow. 

My  mother4a-law  and  I  exchanged  inquiring 
glances,  but  ere  we  could  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to 
oar  visitor  the  door  opened  and  Cecile  stood  before 
us  !  She  came  towards  us  rapidly,  and  began  to  speak 
as  she  advanced  in  a  rapid,  nervous  manner. 

“  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you,”  she  said.  “  My 
husband  has  written  to  say  that  he  will  not  return 
immediately,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  and  spend  a 
week  with  you,  and  here  I  am.  I  really  had  begun  to 
think  that  I  should  have  to  stay  all  night  in  the  snow. 
We  have  been  about  three  hours  coming  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station.  I  am  positively  frozen.” 
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She  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
pallor  of  her  features,  but  this  alteration  I  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  cold  and  the  fatigue  she  had  under¬ 
gone. 

While  my  aunt  was  scolding  her  gently  for  being  so 
rash  I  persuaded  her  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  gave 
orders  that  dinner  should  be  prepared  for  her.  But 
Cecile  assured  us  volubly  that  she  had  dined  at  Mantes, 
and  then  commenced  in  a  feverish  and  excited  manner 
the  narrative  of  her  journey,  the  difficulty  she  had  had 
to  find  a  carriage,  and  the  terror  of  her  maid  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  wood  in  a  snowdrift.  She  fre¬ 
quently  came  to  a  sudden  stop  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
at  the  fire,  then  as  suddenly  resumed  her  narrative. 
Towards  nine  o’clock  Madame  de  Louvercy,  who  was 
still  far  from  strong,  excused  herself  and  retired. 

“You  had  better  go  to  bed  also,”  I  said  to  Cecile ; 
“  you  appear  very  tired  and  feverish.  We  can  talk  to¬ 
morrow  when  you  are  better.” 

“  No,  no  !”  she  cried  ;  “lam  quite  well.  Let  us  go 
up  to  your  room  ;  we  shall  be  more  cosy  there  than  in 
the  drawing-room.” 

My  room  was  the  same  tha.,  I  had  occupied  six  years 
before  when  I  had  first  visited  Louvercy.  I  preferred 
it  to  any  other  for  associations’  sake,  and  besides,  it 
opened  into  another  room  which  had  formerly  been 
my  grandmother’s,  and  in  which  my  little  girl  was 
now  sleeping. 

So  Cecile  and  I  went  upstairs,  preceded  by  the 
housekeeper  with  a  lamp.  She  arranged  the  fire  and 
left  us  alone. 

Scarcely  had  she  quitted  the  room  when  Cecile,  throw¬ 
ing  her  hat  upon  the  bed,  hurried  across  the  room  and 
shut  the  inner  door,  which  had  been  left  open.  Then 
returning  to  me  with  a  measured  step,  and  placing  her 
hands  upon  my  shoulders,  she  looked  gravely  into  my 
eyes,  and  said,  in  a  tone  1  shall  not  easily  forget — 

“  Charlotte,  you  must  save  me,  or  I  am  lost !” 

My  blood  ran  cold.  What  could  she  mean  ? 

“  The  truth,”  she  replied.  “  You  must  assist  me — 
I  cannot  help  myself.” 

For  a  minute  or  two  I  was  silent,  then  I  said — 

“  Go  on ;  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  prince  ?” 

She  bowed  her  head  in  a  weary  affirmative. 

“  Yes,”  she  said  ;  “  he  has  paid  me  a  great  deal  of 
attention  lately.  Oh,  Charlotte  !  I  have  been  so  mise¬ 
rable  at  heart.  I  was  annoyed  with  you  for  telling  me 
the  truth.  I  did  not  understand  him  ;  I  had  no  thought  of 
wrong,  nor  have  I  sinned.  But  last  night  my  eyes  were 
opened  ;  my  folly  appeared  to  me  in  its  true  colours.  I 
have  done  very  wrong — I  have  encouraged  him  to 
amuse  myself.” 


She  shuddered  and  appeared  likely  to  faint.  I  sup¬ 
ported  her  to  an  arm-chair.  I  knelt  down  before  her 
and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

In  a  few  seconds  I  felt  her  fingers  playing  with  my 
hair. 

“  How  good  you  are,  Charlotte  !”  she  said.  “  I  was 
quite  innocent  of  any  wrong,  I  assure  you,  and  the  insult 
I  have  drawn  upon  myself  I  shall  never  forget — never — 
never.  Oh,  if  they  only  knew  !” 

“  My  darling  Cecile !”  I  said. 

But  she  drew  back. 

“  No,  no,  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  have  been  so  very 
wicked ;  I  feel  I  have.  Why,  do  you  know  that  last 
night  at  the  ball  the  prince  asked  me  to — run  away  with 
him  and  leave  my  husband,  who  will  return  to-morrow  ? 
Oh,  Charlotte  !  what  have  I  done  ?  /  consented — I  don’t 
know  why — I  had  no  excuse.” 

“  You  have  been  very  foolish,  very  thoughtless, 
very - ” 

“  Oh !”  she  continued,  sobbing  convulsively,  “  how 
can  I  ever  meet  my  husband  again  ?  This  is  why  I  have 
come  to  you  to-day.  I  have  run  away  out  of  his— out 
of  that  mans  reach.  But  how  can  I  ever  face  my  hus¬ 
band  again  ?  He  was  so  kind,  so  good  to  me,  so  straight¬ 
forward,  while  I - 

“  My  dearest  girl,  you  must  see  him.” 

“  How  ?  It  is  impossible !  At  least  I  cannot  tell 
him  what  has  passed,  but  still  M  1  do  tell  him  he  will 
either  pardon  me  or  kill  me.  In  any  case  I  shall  be  free. 
Shall  I  tell  him  ?  Do  advise  me.  What  shall  I  do  ?” 

1  made  no  reply. 

“  Then  I  suppose  he  will  kill  me,”  she  said,  as  she 
rose  and  stood  upright,  “  or  I  must  kill  myself.” 

I  forced  her  to  resume  her  chair,  and  seated  myself 
close  beside  her. 

“  Be  calm,  dear  Cecile,  I  entreat  you.  Let  me  think. 
All  is  so  sudden — so  unexpected — you  are  so  feverish. 
Let  me  see.  You  ask  me  whether  you  should  tell  your 
husband.  I  can  hardly  advise  you  to  do  so,  and  yet  I 
think  that  that  would  be  the  wisest  course  after  all. 
Still  yours  is  an  offence  which  your  husband  can  hardly 
pardon,  and  besides,  he  will  seek  satisfaction  if  you 
mention  the  man’s  name.  But  if  your  husband  should 
find  it  out,  you  can  quite  imagine  what  will  happen 
then.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  as  I  believe  if  you  confess  your 
fault  you  will  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  your  reputation 
and  your  husband  too.” 

“  But  what  happiness  can  I  expect  for  the  future  with 
this  horrible  secret  gnawing  at  my  heart  ?” 

“  You  have  done  this  wrong — you  must  suffer  alone. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  only  aggravate  the 
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trouble  by  imparting  yonr  folly  to  your  husband.  You 
may  atone  for  it  by  bearing  the  trial  unaided.” 

“  Oh,  I  cannot !  I  cannot !”  she  exclaimed  as  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands. 

Her  beautiful  hair  fell  in  profusion  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  completely  concealed  her  features.  She  was  the 
picture  of  despair,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  to  encourage  and  rouse  her. 

“  My  darling,”  I  said,  “  you  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  you  were  not  loved,  and  you  now  think 
that  you  are  lost  to  your  husband.  These  are  extreme 
fancies.  I  do  not  wish  to  extenuate  your  conduct, 
which  has  been  inexcusable,  but  perhaps  you  may  have 
thought  you  had  some  excuse - ” 

“  Excuse  !”  she  said  bitterly.  “  Not  a  shadow  of  an 
excuse !” 

“  Now  recollect,  you  told  me  how  very  cold  your 
husband  was — how  unkindly  he  treated  you  by  finding 
fault  with  your  going  out,  and - ” 

“  I  told  you  a  falsehood,”  she  murmured.  “  You 
know  very  well  that  it  was  I  who  snubbed  my  husband, 
that  I  wished  to  go  about  without  him,  that  I  preferred 
my  silly  pleasures  to  his  society  and  affection,  and  see 
the  result — how  I  have  been  awakened  from  my  dream 
of  enjoyment !  You  yourself  said  I  should  come  to 
some  unhappy  end.  No,  I  have  no  excuse — not  one  !” 

“  Well,  but  do  not  despair.  Let  us  see  what  we  can 
do.  I  think  if  I  were  in  your  position  I  would - ” 

“  What  ?” 

“  I  would  make  up  my  mind  to  behave  in  an  entirely 
different  way  in  future,  and  try  to  atone  for  my  fault. 
I  would  shut  myself  up  in  my  duty  as  in  a  cloister,  and 
do  all  in  my  power  to  increase  the  happiness  of  my 
husband,  whom  I  had  so  nearly  sacrificed.  I  would 
undergo  any  trial  and  trouble  for  his  sake,  and  would 
devote  my  life  to  him,  just  as  a  nun  would  devote 
herself  to  her  duties.  And,  depend  upon  it,  a  day  would 
come  when  I  should  feel  that  I  was  pardoned  and 
consoled.” 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  embraced  me  warmly. 

You  have  saved  me,”  she  said.  “  Yes,  I  think  it 
is  possible,  but  I  cannot  grasp  it  all  now.  My  poor 
head  is  quite  bewildered.  Do  you  really  think  that  I 
can  see  him  again  ?” 

Certainly  you  can,  and  you  ought.” 

She  looked  at  me  as  a  frightened  child  might  look, 
and  continued — 

“  Can  I  kiss  him  again  ?” 

1  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

“  I  must  go  back  to  Paris  to-morrow,”  she  continued. 

He  will  return  at  four  o’clock.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  need  not  meet  him  the  very  moment 


he  returns.  I  will  see  you  to  the  train  at  nine  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning.” 

Thus  it  was  settled.  We  agreed  to  pretend  that  a 
telegram  had  arrived  from  M.  d’Eblis,  so  that  Cecile’s 
sudden  departure  might  be  accounted  for.  I  accom¬ 
panied  Cecile  to  her  room,  assisted  her  to  undress,  and 
did  not  leave  her  till  she  was  safe  in  bed,  for  her  nerves 
appeared  to  be  quite  unstrung.  But  at  length,  exhausted 
by  excitement  and  her  hasty  journey,  she  seemed  calmer 
and  inclined  to  sleep.  I  left  her,  therefore,  and  with  a  j 

warm  and  comforting  embrace  sought  my  own  room  ;  j 

but  sleep  was  denied  me.  I  could  not  rest  for  thinking  i 

of  Cecile.  Was  she  in  her  right  mind  ?  I  began  to  ! 

fancy  all  sorts  of  terrible  things.  She  was  certainly 
different  in  manner,  and  her  terror  and  nervous  excite-  I 
ment  were  so  much  more  like  brain  affection  than  mere  ' 
fatigue  or  remorse  for  a  folly — not  a  crime — for  that, 
evidently,  was  not  in  her  mind.  | 

Next  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  while  it  was  still 
dark,  I  rose  and  went  to  Cecile’s  room.  I  knocked  at  j 
the  door.  There  was  no  reply.  I  entered.  The  j 
candles  were  burning  out  upon  the  chimneypiece.  I 
hastened  to  the  bed.  [ 

It  was  empty. 

I  was  very  much  alarmed.  Casting  a  hurried  and 
terrified  glance  round  the  room,  I  perceived  her  travel¬ 
ling  dress  and  cloak,  &c.,  were  all  lying  upon  the  sofa  | 

where  she  had  thrown  them  the  previous  evening.  Her  ^ 

portmanteau  was  lying  open  in  the  corner,  and  much 
disturbed.  I  had  remarked  the  night  before  a  ball- 
dress  in  this  trunk,  and  Cecile  had  accounted  for  its 
being  there  by  saying  that  her  maid  had  put  it  in  by 
misadventure. 

That  dress  was  not  now  in  the  trunk. 

A  vague  terror  seized  me.  I  rang  the  bell  violently, 
and  then  hurried  away  to  my  room  to  dress.  j 

I  very  soon  summoned  Jean,  an  old  soldier  servant 
of  my  late  husband,  who  had  remained  with  me  in  a 
confidential  capacity. 

I  told  him  briefly  my  fears,  and  begged  him  to 
accompany  me  into  the  park.  He  must  have  seen  that  t 
there  was  something  very  wrong,  but  he  forbore  to 
ask  questions.  We  were  soon  ready,  and  we  left  the 
chateau  by  the  stables,  so  as  to  avoid  observation. 

I  was,  however,  obliged  to  give  the  man  some  reason 
for  my  unusual  request,  and  as  we  proceeded  I  told 
him  briefly  that  Madame  d’Eblis  had  arrived  the  night 
before  in  a  very  feverish  state,  that  she  was  scarcely 
accountable  for  her  words  or  actions,  and  I  fancied  she  | 
must  have  walked  in  her  sleep,  for  I  had  found  her 
room  empty  when  I  went  in  at  seven  o’clock,  and  so  on. 

I  determined  to  go  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the 
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t  Hermitage,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  poor  Cecile’s  favourite 
retreat,  and  confided  my  purpose  to  Jean,  while  I 
insisted  that  no  other  person  should  be  informed  of 
our  melancholy  excursion. 

Jean,  after  his  first  astonishment  was  over,  suggested 
that  he  should  go  for  the  doctor.  This  had  not  occurred 
to  me  strangely  enough,  so  he  hastened  back  and  told 
the  lodge-keeper  to  fetch  our  medical  attendant.  We 
then  resumed  our  way,  and  were  greatly  impeded  by 
the  deep  snow.  We  took  the  most  direct  route  to  the 
Hermitage,  but  no  traces  of  footsteps  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  I  was  beginning  to  cherish  a  hope  that,  after 
I  all,  I  was  mistaken,  when,  at  a  turn  of  the  avenue, 
Jean  uttered  an  exclamation  and  stopped  suddenly.  I 
hurried  up,  and  to  my  inexpressible  horror  perceived 
the  prints  of  small  and  dainty  boots,  which  alone  broke 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  white  carpet  of  snow. 

We  looked  at  each  other  sadly. 

1  “  Let  us  go  on  quickly,”  I  whispered, 

j  For  a  long  time  we  followed  the  footprints  in  that 
I  silent  grove  under  the  cold  grey  sky,  and  amid  all  the 
I  mournful  desolation  of  the  winter  landscape.  The 

I  tracks  led  us  nearly  to  the  park  gate,  and  then  swerved 

I  suddenly  into  a  footpath  which  intersected  the  brush- 
I  wood,  and  emerged  a  few  paces  from  the  Hermitage. 

)  “  You  are  right,  madame,”  said  Jean  in  a  low  voice. 

i“  She  is  there  !" 

1  could  not  proceed.  I  was  shivering  with  nervous 
terror  and  apprehension.  Jean  begged  me  to  accept  his 
arm,  but  the  pathway  was  not  wide  enough  for  two 
abreast.  I  passed  him  and  went  on. 

Yes,  she  was  there  ! 

I  have  stated  in  the  former  portion  of  this  narrative 
that  this  Hermitage  was  an  open  space  surrounded 
;  with  trees,  a  favourite  retreat  of  Cecile’s  in  consequence 
of  its  poetical  and  exceptionally  retired  character,  its 
little  fountain,  and  its  picturesque  and  profound  soli¬ 
tude.  And  there  she  lay.  My  glance  fell  upon  her 
immediately.  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  path,  but  she 
was  not  readily  distinguished,  for  her  pale  ball-dress 
j  and  laces  mingled  with  the  white  carpet  of  snow  as 
she  lay  extended  at  full  length,  her  head  resting  against 
one  of  the  large  beeches  which  in  summer  shaded  the 
fountain. 

^  She  was  covered  with  a  gauzy  veil  of  newly-fallen 
snow,  and  I  can  distinctly  recall  the  appearance  of  the 
flakes  which  now  and  then  fell  from  the  bare  branches 
j  of  the  trees  and  rested  upon  her  upturned  face. 

I  rushed  forward  and  threw  myself  upon  her  inani¬ 
mate  form. 

“  Cecile,  Cecile  !”  I  cried. 

I  knelt  beside  her ;  I  rubbed  her  limbs  ;  I  held  her 


cold  hands — colder  than  the  snow  itself — in  mine. 
Alas  !  all  to  no  purpose ;  her  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
— ^the  poor  and  still  lovely  features  were  turning  blue. 
She  was  dead ! 

“  Oh,  my  darling,  darling  child  !”  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  my  tears  burst  forth. 

Yet  I  could  not  realise  it,  notwithstanding  the  sad 
confirmation  of  my  companion — I  could  not  believe  that 
she  was  indeed  dead.  I  remembered  that  a  charcoal- 
burner’s  hut  was  not  far  distant,  and  thither  I  directed 
Jean  to  carry  her,  in  the  hope  that  the  warmth  might 
yet  revive  her.  The  brave  fellow,  tears  coursing  down 
his  manly  cheeks,  raised  the  poor  stiff  body  in  his  arms, 
and  we  directed  our  steps  to  the  hut.  What  a  scene — 
what  a  funeral  march  it  was  !  All  nature  disrobed  or 
wrapped  only  in  its  wintry  shroud — and  the  poor 
human  body  clad  in  costume  for  a  fete  !  Her  weak, 
wandering  mind  may  have  wished  to  leave  the  most 
touching  memory  of  herself  in  our  hearts,  and  one  most 
worthy  of  our  tenderest  pity,  and  caused  her  to  dress 
in  that  ball  costume. 

While  the  people  in  the  hut  were  endeavouring  tc 
restore  animation,  I  directed  Jean  to  hasten  to  the 
chateau  for  the  doctor,  who  must  have  arrived.  But 
why  need  I  pursue  the  harrowing  details  ?  The  doctor 
came,  and  told  us  all  the  dreadful  truth. 

We  brought  her  to  the  chateau  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards. 

I  told  my  mother-in-law  the  circumstances :  how 
Cecile  must  have  been  attacked  by  delirium,  and 
wandering  out  into  the  park  had  sunk  exhausted  in  the 
snow  and  died  of  cold.  The  terribly  weak  and  feverish 
state  in  which  she  had  arrived  would  fully  account  for 
the  truly  sad  termination  of  her  young  life. 

Captain  Eblis  was  immediately  telegraphed  for,  and 
informed  that  his  wife  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill. 
He  arrived  the  same  evening.  Madame  de  Louvercy  and 
I  received  him,  and  he  knew  in  a  moment  from  our 
faces  that  all  was  over.  He  merely  begged  to  be  left 
alone  with  the  remains  of  his  wife,  and  what  he 
suffered  who  can  tell  but  Heaven  ? 

A  day  or  two  later  poor  Cecile  was  laid  to  sleep  in 
the  little  cemetery  at  Louvercy,  close  to  the  spot  where 
years  before  in  sportive  jest  she  had  laid  herself  down 
in  the  open  grave ! 

CHAPTER  III. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

Captain  Eblis  remained  till  the  end  of  the  week. 
We  saw  very  little  of  him,  as  he  kept  himself  very  much 
in  his  own  apartments  or  took  long  solitary  walks.  He 
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was  very  silent  and  reserved.  He  asked  no  questions, 
but  apparently  accepted  without  doubt  the  account  I  had 
given  him  of  his  wife’s  death. 

A  month  afterwards — about  the  middle  of  January, 
when  I  had  returned  to  Paris — he  called  upon  me  for  the 
first  time  since  my  return.  After  some  desultory  re¬ 
marks  he  approached  me,  and,  putting  one  finger  upon 
my  hand,  said  abruptly — 

**  Why  did  poor  Cecile  kill  herself  ?” 

I  was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that  I  could  not 
reply  distinctly. 

What !”  I  exclaimed ;  “  but — Cecile  did  not — kill 
herself.” 

**  You  are  hiding  something  from  me,”  he  continued, 
“lam  sure  she  did.” 

You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  I  was  there  and  you  were  not.” 

**  Excuse  me,”  he  said ;  “I  think  you  must  have 
greatly  exaggerated  poor  Cecile’s  symptoms.  Julie,  her 
maid,  says  she  was  sad,  preoccupied,  but  quite  herself. 
She  went  into  her  room  later  and  found  Cecile  up,  sitting 
in  her  rohe-de~chamhre.  She  said  she  could  not  sleep, 
and  was  going  to  write  to  pass  the  time  till  she  felt 
sleepy.  She  seemed  to  have  been  crying,  and  was  very 
pale,  but  quite  mistress  of  her  words  and  actions,  Julie 
thought.  There  was  no  appearance  of  delirium  then. 
You  have  deceived  me,  no  doubt  for  very  excellent 
reasons,  of  that  I  am  convinced.  But  she  killed  herself* 
Why  ?  Can  you  tell  me  ?  You  must  know.” 

“  Once  more  I  repeat  that  I  know  no  such  thing,”  I 
replied  as  firmly  as  I  could. 

“  You  vjill  not ;  it  is  not  because  you  cannot  tell  the 
cause  of  her  suicide,”  he  retorted. 

“  If  she  did  commit  suicide  I  do  not  know  the  reason,” 
1  answered. 

“My  poor  friend,  you  are  not  accustomed  to  tell 
falsehoods.  That  is  sufficient ;  I  will  not  press  you 
further.  I  know  quite  enough.  She  killed  herself  the 
day  before  my  return,  the  day  before  she  was  to  see  me, 
because  she  did  not  wish  to  see  me.  If  this  viert  the 
case  she  did  well.” 

What  I  suffered  during  this  speech  I  cannot  tell. 

1  had  no  intention  to  abuse  the  last  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  me  by  Cecile,  but  as  her  husband  had  already 
half-guessed  her  secret  from  no  fault  of  mine,  what  was 
I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  betray  her  confi¬ 
dence,  and  yet  I  was  desirous  to  spare  Captain  Eblis  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his 
wife  from  even  a  suspicion.  I  preferred  to  wound 
him  openly  rather  than  to  humiliate  him. 

“  Well,  then,  monsieur,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  she  did 
commit  suicide.  Yon  want  to  know  the  reason ;  I  think 


I  can  tell  you  something,  and  you  shall  know  it  at  once, 
but  I  still  maintain  that  there  was  no  suicide.”  1 

I  took  from  my  desk  the  last  letter  Cecile  had  written  ' 
after  our  little  quarrel,  and  which  was  addressed 
from  Paris.  In  this  letter  she  had  endeavoured  to 
excuse  her  faults  by  blaming  her  husband,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  he  did  not  love  her.  With  great  apparent 
sincerity — for  it  was  only  apparent,  as  she  had  subse¬ 
quently  confessed — she  said  how  miserable  she  was 
because  of  his  coldness,  and  wound  up  by  saying  that 
at  times  her  mind  seemed  to  fail,  that  she  felt  quite 
desperate,  and  some  day  would  perform  some  rash  and 
irrevocable  act. 

I  handed  this  letter  to  Captain  Eblis.  His  features 
contracted  as  he  perused  it,  and  I  almost  regretted  I  had 
given  it  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  it  his  hands  fell 
listlessly  to  his  sides,  and  gazing  at  me  with  a  profoundly 
sad  and  troubled  expression  he  exclaimed — 

“  Oh,  Heaven  !  is  it  possible  ?” 

I  made  no  answer,  but  wiped  the  tears  away  from  my 
flushed  cheeks. 

“  If  so,”  he  continued  in  stifled  accents — “  if  so,  then 
/  have  killed  her !” 

He  fell  into  a  chair,  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  wept  bitterly.  | 

I  was  terribly  distressed  at  this,  but  I  had  to  make  1 
choice  between  two  evils,  and  I  chose  the  lesser.  Had  I 
I  told  him  what  Cecile  had  told  me  I  could  not  have  i 

' 

cleared  her  memory,  for  jealousy  is  a  bitter  foe,  and  ' 
with  Captain  Eblis  even  the  suspicion  would  have  clung 
to  the  innocent  but  too-confident  Cecile. 

It  was  late  when  Captain  Eblis  rose  and  appeared 
calmer  and  more  collected.  He  thanked  me  warmly 
and  even  affectionately  for  having  “  told  him  the  truth, 
terrible  as  it  was  for  him,”  and  then  he  left  me. 

But  although  I  was  convinced  that  for  dear  C^cile’s 
sake  and  for  Captain  Eblis  I  had  done  the  best  in  my 
power,  and  though  there  was  now  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  come  and  see  me,  yet  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  the  fact  that  I  had  placed  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  our  union,  if  he  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

His  delicate  and  generous  miud  would  recoil  from 
asking  any  woman — and  particularly  me — in  marriage,  ' 
believing  he  was  repairing  to  some  extent  the  faults  he 
thought  he  had  committed  against  Cecile. 

That  is  the  trial  which  I  must  submit  to,  and  it  is 
threatening  me.  I  have  re-read  this  journal,  and  with 
all  sincerity  I  can  state  that  I  cannot  find  anything  in 
my  behaviour  to  him  contrary  to  the  best  feelings 
implanted  in  me  by  Providence.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  accept  the  happiness  so  long  denied 
me,  and  which  may  yet  be  in  store  for  me. 
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But  he  ?  Ah  !  I  have  still  hopes,  notwithstaading 
his  silence.  Yes,  I  hope.  But  if  I  am  deceiving  my¬ 
self,  if  the  prevarication  which  I  committed  to  save 
Cccile  from  suspicion  should  rise  as  a  barrier  between 
me  and  him  !  What  shall  I  do  then  ?  I  do  not  dare 
to  contemplate  the  alternative. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

GOOD-BYE  ! 

Eight  dags  later,  loth  March,  1878. 

Nothing  is  wanting.  Not  a  drop  in  my  cup  of 
bitterness  is  spared  me.  I  must  drink  it  to  the  dregs. 

Captain  Eblis  came  this  evening  and  told  me  he  was 
going  abroad. 

“  Going  abroad  !”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied.  “  I  have  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  military  attache  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  leave  to¬ 
morrow  evening.  I  would  ask  permission  to  call  to¬ 
morrow  morning  to  say  good-bye  to  my  darling  little 
pupil,  as  I  fear  she  has  gone  to  bed.” 

I  told  him  1  had  just  put  her  to  sleep,  but  I  was  so 
thunderstruck  by  his  sudden  departure  that  I  could  not 
continue. 

He  continued  in  an  undertone — 

“  We  have  always  understood  one  another  so  well 
that  I  am  sure  we  quite  understand  one  another  at  this 
moment.  When  you  told  me  the  true  cause  of  poor 
Cecile’s  suicide  I  at  once  perceived — and  I  am  sure  you 
see  it  in  the  same  light — that  a  duty  has  been  imposed 
upon  me.  I  quite  understand  that  you  will  expect  that 
I  should  respect  when  dead  the  woman  I  did  not 
understand  while  she  lived.  That  is  your  wish,  is  it 
not  ?  I  will  obey  it,  but  in  order  that  I  may  carry  out 
my  determination  I  must  leave  France — I  must  go  away 
from  you !" 


I  could  not  answer. 

He  rose.  “  Good-bye,”  he  said  ;  “  I  have  loved  you 
very  dearly — I  may  say  that  I  have  loved  you  more 
dearly  than  my  honour,  for  when  I  fancied  that  Cecile 
had  not  been  quite  straightforward  towards  me,  and  bad 
killed  herself,  which  fancy  you  removed  by  telling  me 
the  true  cause  of  her  suicide,  I — oh  !  pardon  me  ? — i 
entertained  a  secret  hope  that  I  might  in  time  be  accept¬ 
able  to  you !” 

As  he  spoke  he  gazed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  con¬ 
centrated  love,  and  doubt,  and  agony,  and,  wringing 
my  hands,  left  the  room  hastily. 

I  had  sealed  my  own  death-warrant !  I  could  not 
rest  all  night.  I  paced  my  room  thinking  of  all  that 
had  passed.  I  fancied  I  saw  my  darling  Cecile,  my 
friend  from  infancy  almost,  begging  me  to  preserve  her 
memory  from  taint  or  suspicion  at  any  cost,  to  leave 
her  in  her  tomb  as  pure  and  spotless  as  she  had  lived 
in  the  memory  of  all. 

Sleep  in  peace,  my  darling.  God  and  I  alone  know 
the  temptations  you  had  unwittingly  to  endure,  and 
which  you  at  last  so  bravely  resisted. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  wrote  to  Captain  Eblis 
begging  him  to  spare  me  another  parting.  I  shall 
never  see  him  again.  I  am  alone  in  the  world — alone 
for  evermore ! 

But  you,  my  dear  little  child,  remain.  I  am  writing 
these  lines  upon  your  cradle.  Some  day,  my  darling, 
you  will  read  them,  and  they  may  cause  you  to  pity 
your  poor  romantic  mother.  You  may  learn  that  such 
love,  though  romantic,  may  purify  the  heart  and  lead  it 
to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  part  with  life’s  greatest 
joy  for  affection’s  safe. 

I  w'eep,  it  is  true,  as  I  write  these  lines,  but  they 
are  tears  of  which  even  the  angels  need  not  be 
ashamed. 
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VI. — BEDROOMS. 


I^ESIDES  your  two  chief  bedrooms,  which 
are  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  there  is  a 
small  dressing-room  opening  out  of 
the  largest  room,  which,  though  in 
reality  little  more  than  a  cupboard,  is 
yet  dignified  with  the  name  of  dressing- 
room,  and  answers  that  purpose. 

Bedrooms  should  be  well  ventilated, 
cheerful,  and  comfortable,  but  not  over¬ 
crowded  with  furniture.  Woollen  hangings 
should  be  entirely  tabooed ;  they  always  give 
off,  after  a  time,  a  fusty  smell,  which  hangs  about  the 
room,  and  is  never  entirely  got  rid  of.  I  am  no  friend 
to  the  absence  of  bed-hangings,  for  I  think  a  bed 
devoid  of  curtains  has  rather  a  cold  look,  and  if  head 
and  not  too  voluminous  side  curtains  are  put  up,  the 
general  effect  of  the  room’s  appearance  is  improved. 
For  night-nurseries,  servants’  and  dressing  rooms,  I 
should  certainly  say  dispense  with  them  ;  but  in  your 
own  room  and  in  your  “  guest-chamber”  I  think  they 
are  quite  admissible,  and  if  of  pretty,  light,  cheerful- 
looking  material,  cannot  be  considered  injurious. 

A  bedroom  should  not  be  carpeted  all  over.  Clean¬ 
liness,  which  means  health,  should  be  the  one  para¬ 
mount  consideration ;  to  have  your  room  thoroughly 
swept  once  a  week  is  almost  an  impossibility  if  a  carpet 
is  tightly  nailed  down  all  over  it,  fitting  into  every  crevice 
and  corner,  and  having,  moreover,  heavy  furniture 
placed  on  it,  to  move  which  considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced.  Some  people  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  have  no  carpet  at  all,  but  boards  highly  polished  and 
large  bright-coloured  rugs  here  and  there  scattered  over 
the  room.  For  very  strong  people  the  plan  might  be 
a  good  one,  but  in  these  days  of  neuralgic  affections 
few  would  be  able  to  stand  the  draughts  there  would 
be  in  a  completely  bare-floored  room,  for  boards  rarely 
fit  perfectly,  and  in  consequence  there  must  be  a 
continual  draught  coming  up  through  the  crevices  in 
the  flooring. 

If  your  bedroom  is  a  large-sized  one,  then  a  square  of 
carpet,  some  two  feet  out  from  the  walls,  all  round  the 
room,  will  be  found  as  convenient  a  plan  as  any,  the 
boards  around  left  bare  being  stained  and  polished,  and 
a  space  left  uncovered  also  under  the  bed.  This  is  a  great 
point,  and  is  of  extreme  sanitary  importance.  Even  if 
the  bed  is  a  light  one  and  easily  moved,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  carpet  underneath  it  is  never  free  from  dust ; 
however  often  it  may  be  swept  the  fluffy  particles  seem 


to  collect  in  such  a  place  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
whereas  if  the  boards  are  bare  they  can  be  wiped  in  the 
winter  with  a  damp  cloth  and  quickly  dried  again,  and 
in  summer  thoroughly  washed  as  often  as  necessary. 

Few,  very  few,  bedrooms  are  properly  ventilated, 
many  people  having  almost  a  horror  of  fresh  air,  and 
stuffing  up  and  closing  every  cranny  by  which  it  can 
enter  a  room,  fearing  they  will  catch  cold.  Most  bed¬ 
rooms,  on  entering  them  in  the  morning,  have  a  close, 
stuffy,  disagreeable  atmosphere  of  which  one  cannot 
but  be  conscious.  However  clean  your  room  may 
be  kept,  howeverj  carefully  swept,  dusted,  and  even 
scrubbed,  unless  a  provision  is  made  for  the  fresh  air 
to  enter  and  foul  air  to  escape,  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  you,  as  a  consequence,  will 
not  awaken  fresh  and  bright  from  your  night’s  sleep, 
as  you  should  do  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  feel  tired, 
languid,  and  unbenefited  by  your  hours  of  repose. 
By  always  keeping  the  register  open  the  chimney  will 
afford  some  ventilation ;  not  enough,  perhaps,  but 
better  than  nothing.  Too  often,  though,  the  register 
is  tightly  closed  ;  the  grate  is,  the  housemaid  argues, 
“  all  cleaned  up,”  and  if  the  register  be  left  open  the 
damp  comes  down,  and  she  will  have  fresh  work  to  do 
each  day.  Never  mind  that;  let  the  cleaning  up  be 
done  daily  if  necessary,  only  keep  the  register  open.  The 
fireirons  can  be  removed  in  the  summer,  greased  and 
laid  by,  so  they  need  not  be  exposed  to  any  danger 
of  rust.  Delicate  people  cannot  bear  the  window  open 
except  in  the  very  height  of  summer,  when  possibly 
they  may  allow  an  inch  or  so  at  the  top.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  always  feasible  to  have  some  passage  windows 
open,  or  landing  windows,  so  as  to  allow  fresh  air — a 
good  supply  of  it — to  enter  the  house  each  night,  and 
to  afford  an  escape  for  the  heated  bad  air. 

The  walls  are  our  next  consideration.  Varnished 
papers  are  cold-looking,  but  have  their  decided  advan¬ 
tages,  the  greatest  being  their  extreme  cleanliness. 
They  can  have  all  dust  and  dirt  wiped  off  them  with  a 
damp  duster  without  any  fear  of  their  being  injured  or 
their  appearance  in  any  way  spoiled.  A  cool,  fresh 
grey  paper  of  this  kind  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  wall- covering  for  a  bedroom,  it  being  always 
possible  to  have  stripes  of  plain  colour,  rose  or  pink, 
to  relieve  it  at  intervals,  varnished  also.  A  fawn- 
coloured  varnished  paper  is  also  pretty  with  darker 
stripes.  I  daresay  I  shall  find  but  few  to  agree  with 
me,  yet  a  grey  paper  of  this  description,  with  draperies 
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for  bed  and  windows  ~  of  rose-coloured  aad  grey 
watered  cretonne,  would  look  extremely  well.  These 
watered  materials  are  extremely  pretty  and  very  reason¬ 
able.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  having  a 
bedroom  hung  with  a  similar  material.  If  varnished 
walls  are  disliked  on  account  of  their  rather  cold 
appearance,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  both 
prettily-designed  and  cheap  papers  to  use  instead. 
Avoid  bright  greens  and  blues,  olive-greens  and  leather 
browns,  though,  when  choosing,  for  arsenic  lurks  in  all 
these  colours,  and  even  in  the  most  delicate  aesthetic 
tints  now  so  much  thought  of,  and  when  the  fumes  of 
this  deadly  poison  are  given  off  health  will  soon  be 
affected,  and  you,  your  children,  and  your  servants  will 
assuredly  suffer.  Designs  picked  out  with  gold  should 
be  avoided  also,  as  they  verj'  soon  tarnish  and  look 
shabby.  Decided  patterns,  too,  you  should  steer  clear 
of  in  bedrooms,  anything  which  rivets  the  eyes,  as  it 
were,  on  it,  for  in  illness,  when  the  head  is  weak,  the 
patient  will,  in  such  a  papered  room,  insensibly  be 
attracted  and  disturbed  by  ?t. 

With  regard  to  the  furniture  itself,  the  bid  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered.  The  “  Excelsior”  mattress 
is  one  of  the  best  modern  improvements  in  bedding,  being 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  perfect  ventilation  and  clean¬ 
liness.  Iron  and  brass  bedsteads  are  now  usually  chosen 
by  those  furnishing,  and  as  they  are  made  of  very  pretty 
and  simple  designs,  and  can  be  had  at  all  prices,  I 
decidedly  recommend  them  in  preference  to  wooden 
bedsteads.  They  are  very  easily  kept  clean,  and  a  brass 
half-tester  bed,  with  a  handsome  footrail  and  pretty, 
bright,  cheerful  hangings,  is  a  very  ornamental  piece  of 
furniture  in  any  room. 

Light  woods  are  now  more  fashionable  than  dark : 
birch,  pine,  ash,  and  oak  are  all  very  extensively  used 
for  bedroom  furniture  ;  they  are  bright  and  appropriate 
woods  for  this  purpose.  If  you  have  any  old  furniture,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  mahogany,  as  housekeepers  of  the  last 
generation  rarely  bought  any  other  kind.  Supposing  you 
to  have  some  by  you,  do  not  mix  it  with  other  furniture 
of  lighter  wood  or  you  will  spoil  the  look  of  both  sorts. 
Rather  have  all  your  mahogany  in  one  room,  or  if  you 
have  a  good  deal,  buy  more  to  match  it,  which  will  look 
much  better  than  having  some  wood  of  one  sort  and 
some  of  another,  as  this  would  give  a  scrapy,  unfinished 
look  to  even  the  nicest  room. 

Light  woods  are  comparatively  cheap,  but  beware  of 
paint  and  stain.  Whatever  wood  you  choose  see  that 
it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  not  a  mere  imitation  ;  imi¬ 
tations  and  shams  of  any  sort  are  always  detestable. 
With  polished  woods  themselves,  they  look  better  with 
age  and  good  hand-rubbing,  for  that  only  improves  them  ; 


paint  and  stain,  on  the  contrary,  wear  and  rub  off  very 
soon,  and  your  furniture  looks  untidy  and  poor. 

A  bedroom  suite  of  polished  pine  or  birch  can  be 
purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Say  the  suite  con¬ 
sists  of  a  toilette-table,  the  duchesse  shape,  with  swing 
glass  and  little  drawers  on  each  side  of  it,  middle 
drawer,  firm,  well-shaped  legs,  and  stand  below  for 
boots  and  shoes,  is  about  the  most  convenient ;  a 
washing-stand  with  marble  top,  which,  though  more 
expensive  to  buy  at  first,  will  be  found  a  saving  in  the 
end ;  a  chest  of  five  drawers,  a  wardrobe,  hanging, 
with  plate-plass  door,  and  one  deep  drawer  at  the 
bottom  ;  a  pedestal  toilet-cupboard,  a  towel-horse,  and 
three  chairs.  Such  a  suite  w'ould  cost  from  17  to  20 
guineas  in  birch,  from  25  to  30  guineas  in  pitch  pine, 
and  from  35  to  45  in  ash.  For  very  fashionable  Gothic 
and  mediaeval  furniture  more  would  of  course  have  to 
be  paid,  but  if  you  are  contented  with  ordinary,  well¬ 
shaped,  solid,  and  well-finished  furniture  at  any  of  the 
leading  furnishing  houses,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  suit 
yourself  at  the  prices  named  without  any  difficulty.  If 
you  have  your  two  best  rooms  furnished  in  this  style, 
your  smaller  rooms — dressing-room,  night-nursery,  and 
servants’  rooms — would  have  less  expensive  fittings. 

In  all  your  rooms  have  fixed  behind  your  washing- 
stands — that  is,  if  they  are  placed  against  the  wall — 
willow  splash-screens  to  prevent  the  walls  being  stained 
by  the  water  splashing  over  them.  Some  people 
arrange  folds  of  muslin  behind  the  stand,  but  this  soon 
soils  and  requires  frequent  washing,  whereas  a  screen 
lasts  with  care  a  long  while ;  they  are  very  cheap,  and 
when  of  pretty  patterns  not  at  all  unsightly.  Oil¬ 
cloth  mats  can  now  be  met  with  at  reasonable  prices 
in  geometrical  designs,  and  for  placing  in  front  of 
washing-stands  and  for  baths  to  stand  on  are  invalu¬ 
able.  You  will  require  at  least  two  of  these  in  your 
chief  bedrooms,  and  wool  rugs,  or  skins,  in  front  of 
your  toilet-table  and  fireplace. 

With  regard  to  crockery,  the  chief  difficulty  in  these 
days  of  constant  fresh  designs  is  to  choose  from  among 
so  many  novelties.  I  incline  myself  to  ewers  ivithout 
Ups  and  with  wide  necks  to  admit  of  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  ;  in  ewers  of  this  shape  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
lip  breaking  off  by  a  sudden  unfortunate  knock  and 
the  set  being  spoiled.  Basins  should  be  wide  and  deep  ; 
a  small  basin  is  a  very  comfortless  affair,  it  being  next 
to  impossible  to  wash  in  it  without  much  splashing. 
Pattern  is  a  matter  for  individual  taste,  but  all  designs 
which  look  out  of  place  on  such  articles  should  be 
avoided ;  plain  bands  of  the  colour  prevailing  in  the 
room  on  good  white  china  always  look  well.  For  from 
15s.  6d.  to  30s.  a  very  good  double  set  can  be  obtained  ; 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  in  purchasing  there  are  sundry 
extras — for  example,  sponge-basin  and  drainer,  small 
mou  h-basin  and  jug,  foot-tub  and  slop  jar,  and  these, 
of  course,  run  up  the  price  considerably.  A  good 
single  set,  without  extras,  will  cost  from  I2s.  6d.  to 
15s.  6d.,  of  course  according  to  quality  ;  and  strong 
commoner  sets  for  inferior  rooms  will  be  from  4s,  6d. 
to  7s.  6d.  The  sets  with  the  lipless  ewers  are,  I  think, 
called  the  “Tudor  ware-,”  they  are  far  the  most 
useful  and  durable,  and  can  be  bought  with  lines  of 
any  colour  required,  in  price  about  Ijs.  9d.  the  set, 
without  extras  named. 

Toilet-table  sets  are  not  necessaries,  and  can,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  done  without ;  but  they  add  very  much 
to  the  completeness  of  the  tout  ensemble,  and  if  you  are 
a  china-painter  will  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
your  talents  in  that  way.  By  purchasing  a  perfectly 
plain  white  set  of  tolerably  good  china,  and  painting  it 
yourself  in  the  colour  prevailing  in  your  room,  you  will 
have  an  original  and  pleasing  set  of  your  own  doing  ; 
your  monogram  on  the  various  articles  with  a  floral 
design  around  it  would  have  a  very  pretty  effect.  A 
plain  set,  consisting  of  tray  for  brushes,  two  candle¬ 
sticks,  two  pomade-pots,  a  pin  or  puff  box,  a  ring- 
stand,  and  two  tumbler-shaped  vases,  will  cost  you 
about  15s.,  then  you  will  have  the  baking  of  the 
articles  after  painting  to  pay  for,  which  will  run  it  up 
to  nearly  double,  your  own  labour,  of  course,  not 
counting.  I  only  throw  out  this  as  a  suggestion  for 
pretty  and  original  ornaments  for  yoar  own  especial 
room. 

The  fireplace  will  most  likely  be  an  ugly  one. 
Modern  bedroom  fireplaces  are  generally  anything  but 
ornamental.  A  velvet  or  cloth  covering  for  a  mantel¬ 
piece  in  the  winter  does  not  look  well,  and  is  merely  a 
dust-trap,  though  in  the  summer  clear  muslin  over 
colour  is  admissible  with  a  lace  edging,  and  would  look 
light  and  pretty.  Painted  and  varnished  mantel-hoards 
are  most  artistic,  and  in  a  bedroom  a  little  ornamental 
bookshelf  or  shelves  would  make  it  look  less  stiff,  with 
side  brackets  for  photographs  or  odds  and  ends  of 
china.  A  perfectly  plain  brass  fender,  low  and  straight, 
with  brass  fireirons,  and  trivet  for  kettle  to  stand  on  in 
the  winter,  would  have  a  very  comfortable  appearance, 
but,  as  I  said  in  a  previous  paper,  brass  fenders  are  not 
very  easy  to  procure,  unless  in  quite  out-of-the-way 
places  where  their  value  is  not  really  known.  Myself  I 
dislike  a  fire  in  my  bedroom,  even  in  the  winter,  though 
I  must  allow  that  it  has  its  own  especial  charm,  and  a 
suggestive  kettle  singing  merrily  on  the  trivet  would 
make  up  a  very  inviting  picture  hard  to  withstand  ; 
however,  I  cannot  think  fires  kept  up  in  a  bedroom  till 


far  into  the  night  a  healthy  plan  to  pursue,  unless,  of 
course,  illness  renders  such  a  proceeding  necessary.  If 
you  have  space  in  your  room  you  will  probably  have  a 
writing  and  reading  corner,  a  table  for  books  and 
writing  materials,  and  an  easy-chair,  covered  with  the 
same  chintz  or  cretonne  as  the  bed  and  window 
curtains,  in  which  to  rest  when  tired.  A  few  photo¬ 
graphs,  engravings,  or  simple  water-colours  neatly 
framed  will  give  a  bright  look  to  the  room.  If  you  are 
clever  with  your  needle  and  your  pencil  many  a  little 
ornamental  touch  can  be  given  here  and  there  without 
any  very  considerable  outlay.  For  example,  you  can 
make  a  covering  for  your  towel-horse  or  rail ;  it  must 
not  be  too  large,  as  the  ends  of  wood  should  show — 
only  just  hig  enough  to  cover  neatly  the  towels  in  use. 
Some  people  use  for  this  purpose  embroidered  bath 
towels  with  fringed-out  ends ;  or  you  could  buy 
sateen  jean  and  etch  one,  your  monogram  on  each  side, 
with  a  floral  design — ivy-leaves,  bindweed,  or  any 
graceful  creeping  leaf  of  that  sort.  This  done  in  mark¬ 
ing-ink,  so  that  it  will  bear  washing,  v'ould  be  very 
pretty  and  uncommon ;  and  crewel  work  on  crash  or 
Bolton  sheeting  would  also  have  a  good  effect.  The 
mats  on  your  toilet-table,  the  covering  for  the  table 
itself,  and  for  the  chest  of  drawers,  could  all  be  either 
etched  or  worked,  only  have  all  mats  and  coverings  of 
washing  materials  and  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  In 
winter  you  will  most  likely  have  an  extra  coverlid  for 
your  bed,  of  eider-down  cased  in  silk  or  twill.  In  summer 
you  could  replace  this  with  a  muslin  one  laid  on 
coloured  batiste,  with  a  lace  edging  to  finish  it  off ;  this 
covering,  of  course,  to  be  removed  and  folded  up  at  j 
night.  Perhaps  you  remove  your  ordinary  window-  I 
curtains  and  bed-furniture  in  the  summer,  and  replace 
with  lace  or  plain  muslin  over  colour.  Many  people  do 
to  whom  washing-bills  are  no  especial  objects.  While 
on  the  subject  of  curtains  I  may  as  well  mention  the  short 
muslin  window-blinds  usually  seen  in  bedrooms.  Have 
them  run  on  brass  fittings  ;  they  hang  so  mucb  better 
than  when  merely  fastened  up  with  a  tape  string  through 
the  wide  hem.  Let  them  be  full,  not  skimpy,  and  not 
divided  in  the  middle  and  tied  back  with  ribbon,  which 
entirely  destroys  the  object  for  which  they  are  put  up, 
besides  being  not  in  the  very  best  taste. 

Your  small  dressing-room,  if  it  opens  out  of  your 
bedroom,  should  be  carpeted  with  the  same  carpet  as 
the  larger  room,  and  have  the  same  sort  of  hangings 
too.  Suit  the  furniture  to  the  size  of  the  room ;  a 
small  chest  of  drawers  to  fit  into  a  corner,  if  space  be 
really  a  great  object ;  a  circular  washing-stand  also, 
and  circular  toilet-table,  will  take  up  less  room  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  shape,  and  can  very  easily  be 
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bought.  A  washing-stand  of  mahogany,  with  marble 
top,  circular  front,  firm  legs,  and  underneath  board, 
will  cost  from  los.  to  £2,  or  even  less,  and  a 
circular-fronted  toilet-table,  with  swing  glass,  drawer, 
or  uplifting  box-drawer,  and  underneath  board  for 
boots  and  shoes,  from  to  ^^3  los.  If  there  is  room 
for  a  small  bed,  which  in  too  many  of  these  little  off- 
rooms  there  is  not,  you  can  get  a  really  pretty  little 
iron  bed,  with  brass  head  and  foot  rails,  for  a  very 
reasonable  sum,  and  it  will  be  found  a  great  convenience 
if  an  extra  bed  is  required  in  a  hurry,  as  is  often  the 
case.  It  is  as  well,  too,  to  have  a  folding  or  sofa  bed 
in  the  house,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  illness,  or  on  an 
emergency. 

Your  spare  room  will  require  much  the  same  sort  of 
furniture  as  your  own  bedroom,  only  I  should  certainly 
have  it  differing  in  colour.  A  chintz  room  always 
looks  well.  By  a  chintz  room  I  mean  a  room  with  an 
all-over- patterned  chintz  paper,  window-curtains,  and 
bed-hangings  of  a  pretty  design  to  match,  and  a  carpet 
of  a  well-covered  small  geometrical  design  on  a  darkish 
ground.  Provide  a  washing-stand  screen,  oil-mats  for 
bath  and  front  of  washing-stand,  rugs  for  fireplace  and 
toilet-table,  writing-table  and  easy  chair,  just  as  you 
have  in  your  own  room — that  is,  if  space  allows- — and 
remember  that  your  "  guest-chamber”  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  private  room  of  your  visitors,  to 
which,  if  they  wish  to  be  alone,  they  can  retire  at  any 
time ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  comfortable,  not  the 
mere  cold  comfort  of  decent  furniture  and  so  on,  but 
having  about  it  little  touches  of  real  comfort,  little 
tokens  of  care  bestowed  on  it,  that  it  may  be  a  really 
cosy  place  of  retreat  for  its  inmate  while  in  your  house — 
a  few  pleasant  pictures,  a  few  choice  books,  plenty  of 
writing  materials,  ink-bottle  filled  with  ink,  not  a  half¬ 
dry  thick  compound  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and 
pens  which  will  write.  To  such  little  details  the 
hostess  should  see  herself,  as  also  that  the  linen  is 
thoroughly  aired  for  the  bed  before  being  placed  in  it 
to  avoid  any  risk  of  cold,  and  the  bedding  itself  aired 
also. 

servants’  bedrooms, 

which  are  on  the  attic  or  highest  floor,  should  be  neat 
and  comfortable,  bright  and  cheerful,  well  ventilated  ; 
if  no  fireplaces  are  in  the  rooms,  then  with  proper  ven¬ 
tilators  placed  in  convenient  places.  The  furniture 
should  be  plain  but  sufficient,  the  wall-papers  light  and 
pretty  -,  there  is  no  reason  why  walls  should  have  ugly 
papers  ust  because  they  are  only  servants’  rooms  ;  pretty. 


well-designed  papers  are  as  cheap  in  these  days  as 
hideous  staring-patterned  ones.  A  chest  of  drawers,  a 
washing-stand  with  oil-covered  top,  a  good-sized  neat- 
patterned  toilet-set,  a  small  toilet-table  if  there  is  room 
for  one ;  if  not  the  glass  must  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
chest  of  drawers,  which  can  be  covered  with  a  toilet- 
cloth  ;  a  chair,  a  foot-tub,  strips  of  bright-coloured 
carpet  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  in  front  of  the  table, 
window-curtains  of  cheap  chintz,  and  if  possible, 
and  there  is  a  convenient  recess,  a  sort  of  extemporised 
wardrobe,  consisting  of  pegs  or  hooks  on  which  to  hang 
dresses,  and  a  chintz  curtain  to  bang  over  them.  The 
bed,  which  should  be  a  fair-sized  iron  one,  with  two 
mattresses,  should  have  no  curtains  or  valances,  and  the 
room  should  be  swept  out  at  least  once  a  week,  dusted 
every  day,  and  well  scrubbed  as  often  as  necessary.  If 
a  servant  is  neat  and  tidy  in  her  ways  and  about  her 
work  she  will  be  tidy  in  her  room,  and  contrive  that  it 
shall  look  and  be  comfortable.  Her  little  personal 
treasures,  books,  cherished  ornaments,  and  pictures  will 
be  made  the  most  of ;  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  in 
its  way,  her  room  should  not  be  as  comfortable  as  that 
of  her  mistress. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  among  the  desirable  items  which 
should  be  found  in  the  chief  bedrooms,  bath  blankets, 
on  which  to  step  when  getting  out  of  a  bath.  Very 
pretty  ones  can  now  be  bought,  striped,  or  plain  centre 
bound  with  colour ;  these  when  worked  with  a  mono¬ 
gram  or  well-designed  initial  letters  in  the  plain  centre 
are  decidedly  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

The  bedding  itself  is  another  question  of  individual 
taste.  Spring  mattresses  are  very  comfortable,  but 
certainly  expensive.  Feather-beds  have  had  their  reign, 
and  for  the  sake  of  health  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is 
really  over.  Two  mattresses  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
the  lower  one  being  wool,  the  upper  horsehair,  make 
very  soft  and  comfortable  beds,  but  for  comfort  nothing 
can  compare  to  a  good  spring  mattress,  in  my  opinion. 
Bolsters  and  pillows  will  of  course  be  needed,  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter  it  is  best  to  provide  for  each  single 
bed  two,  one  hard  and  one  soft ;  for  each  double  bed 
four,  two  hard  and  two  soft.  The  miseries  of  hard 
pillows  to  people  who  suffer  from  headaches  can  hardly 
be  described  ;  the  soft  pillows,  though,  should  not  be 
too  soft,  mere  masses  of  down,  as  they  are  then  heating, 
and  therefore  injurious. 

The  mention  of  house-linen  must  be  deferred  until 
the  linen-closet  is  arrived  at,  or  this  chapter  will  exceed 
its  proper  limits. 

E.  J. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SET  FREE. 

HE  declining  health  of  Milly  had 
saved  her  from  the  utmost  horrors 
of  her  miserable  position  ;  from  the 
first  her  only  possible  place  had 
been  among  the  sick ;  and  every  day 
she  was  getting  weaker.  Her  youth, 
beauty,  and  suffering,  too,  had  made  her  an 
object  of  compassion  even  in  a  convict 
prison ;  and  when  the  news  of  her  inno¬ 
cence  came,  the  sympathy,  of  course,  was 
great.  The  doctor  begged  that  the  utmost 
caution  might  be  used  in  communicating  the 
tidings  to  her,  dreading  the  shock  of  a  sudden  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  to  one  in  so  weak  a  state ;  but  she  was 
insensible  to  any  such  rush  of  joy  as  he  feared  for  her. 
She  received  the  news  with  the  same  apathy  and 
imperfect  comprehension  of  her  position  which  she  had 
shown  throughout ;  that  she  might  be  left  alone — 
in  peace — seemed  the  only  wish  her  weakness  was 
capable  of  framing. 

Mark  having  constituted  himself  her  protector,  her 
family  felt  no  desire  to  dispute  the  position,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  accomplished  by  his  agency.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  Miss  Vernon  presented  herself  at  the  prison, 
and  was  received  by  one  of  the  officials,  who,  after  the 
formal  announcement  that  Melicent  Fielding  was  at 
liberty,  informed  Miss  Vernon  that  the  late  prisoner 
was  in  an  extremely  weak  state  of  health,  but  would 
be  brought  into  the  room  immediately ;  and  with  that 
he  went  away,  as  if  to  leave  her  at  leisure  to  recover 
from  the  paroxysm  of  nervousness  into  which  the  words 
had  thrown  her  ;  but  there  was  no  recovering  possible, 
as  she  sat  shaking  and  wiping  her  eyes  and  getting 
hotter  and  hotter  at  every  sound  outside,  until  a 
measured  footstep  came,  the  door  opened,  and  a  female 
warder  brought  Milly  in,  but  retired  at  once  and  left 
the  two  women  alone. 

It  was  long — indeed  it  seemed  a  lifetime — since  the 
prisoner  had  been  left  only  with  a  friend  ;  she  glanced 
round  with  frightened,  incredulous  eyes,  and  then  as 
Miss  Vernon  came  forward  and  kissed  her,  she  began 
to  cling  to  the  good  woman,  sobbing  convulsively, 
“  Don’t,  dear  Milly  !  don’t  cry  !  you  are  ill — upset.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  am  ill — I  am  ill !  It  doesn’t  matter  ;  it 
will  be  all  over  soon !  If  they  will  all  forgive  me  I 
shall  not  mind.” 


She  cried  hysterically,  and  Miss  Vernon  tried  every 
effort  to  soothe  her. 

“  Dear  Milly,  you  may  well  feel  ill !  You’ve  had  a 
great  deal  to  go  through,  but  we  won’t  think  of  that 
now  it  is  all  over.  You  know,  Milly — they  have  told 
you — those  dreadful  people  are  brought  to  punishment, 
and  your  name  cleared.” 

“  My  name  !”  Milly  repeated  with  a  shudder,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  hands  before  her  face. 

“Yes,  indeed,  dear.” 

“  How  could  Travers  be  so  cruel  ?  She  gave  me 
the  ring  on  purpose,  and  then  said  I  had  taken  it  ;  how 
could  she  ?  But  oh  !  it  did  not  matter.  People  can 
be  more  cruel  than  that !  that  could  not  break  your 
heart !”  and  she  burst  out  sobbing  again,  so  that 
Miss  Vernon  was  frightened  at  the  sound. 

“  Dear  Milly,  you  must  not — indeed  you  must 
not !  I  am  afraid  you  will  make  yourself  much  worse. 
Now  I  want  you  to  be  very  good  and  quiet,  and  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say.” 

This  seemed  to  impress  her,  and  she  struggled  with 
her  choking  tears  and  looked  up  at  the  friend  who  sat 
down  by  her,  and  laid  the  weary  head  upon  her  arm. 

“You  know,  Milly,  now  they  have  found  out  that  you 
did  not  take  these  jewels,  they  do  not  want  to  keep  you 
in  prison  any  longer,  and  the  governor  sent  for  me 
to-day  to  come  as  soon  as  I  could  and  take  you  away* 
So  you  know  that  is  what  we  must  be  thinking  about 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  The  fiy  is  here  waiting  for  us, 
and  I  have  brought  some  things  for  you  to  put  on,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  you  are  a  little  bit  rested  I  shall  get  you 
to  change  your  dress  and  come  with  me.” 

“  Where  am  I  to  go  ?” 

“With  me,  dear — very  little  way  to-day  because 
you  are  so  tired ;  but  to-morrow,  Milly,  I  want  to  take 
you  to  a  nice  place  by  the  sea,  that  you  may  get  strong 
again  after  all  this  trouble.” 

For  Mark  had  written  to  the  doctor  and  learned  this 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  had  got  a 
place  all  ready. 

Milly  shook  her  head.  “No!  no!  no!  I  cannot! 
Leave  me  in  prison — let  me  die  here,  and  be  no  more 
trouble  and  disgrace  to  any  one.  Why  should  I  go  out 
again  ?  Nobody  wants  me  ;  I’m  nothing  but  a  shame 
to  every  one  that  knows  me.  Oh  !  why  didn’t  I  die 
when  I  was  a  child  ?” 

“  Now  that’s  not  talking  as  sensibly  as  I  expected  of 
you,  Milly ;  but  you’re  tired  and  don’t  know  what  you 
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say,  so  we  must  just  not  talk  any  more  about  it.  The 
fact  is,  my  dear,  you  cannot  stay  here — you  ate  dis¬ 
charged,  I  am  thankful  and  happy  to  say — and  at  any 
rate  you  will  come  and  stay  with  me  a  little  while  till 
you  are  stronger  and  more  able  to  see  what  else  you 
would  like  to  do.” 

Miss  Vernon’s  quiet,  matter-of-fact  words  were  not 
without  their  effect  upon  the  poor  girl,  and  when  at 
last  she  was  pressed  to  come  at  once,  worn  out  and 
broken  down  with  emotion,  she  made  no  more  resist¬ 
ance,  but  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away  to  make  the 
necessary  change  of  dress. 

It  was  when  she  returned  after  this,  looking  “  more 
like  other  people,”  as  Miss  Vernon  phrased  it,  that  the 
change  in  her  became  most  striking ;  there  seemed, 
indeed,  the  seal  of  death  upon  the  fair,  sorrowful  face, 
with  its  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  unnaturally  large  and 
lustrous. 

A  short  drive  to  the  nearest  hotel  quite  exhausted 
her,  and  she  was  laid  upon  a  sofa  almost  in  a  fainting 
state.  The  journey  next  day  was  a  work  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  though  every  possible  attempt  to  make  it  easy 
was  tried  by  the  unseen  agency  of  Mark. 

It  needed  no  more  time  to  convince  Miss  Vernon 
that  all  his  care  and  thought  about  Milly’s  future  home 
were  needless,  the  only  land  that  awaited  her  was 
the  land  of  shadows.  For  with  the  hope  of  her  release 
the  emigration  scheme  had  recommended  itself  more 
strongly  to  Mark,  and  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  his  aunt. 

But  he  knew  too,  now,  the  broken  flower  must  wither  ; 
he  must  not  recall  the  bright  young  life  it  once  had 
been  ;  he  must  not  think  of  all  that  now  ;  he  must  not 
break  down  yet,  but  quietly  complete  his  task.  Alw’ays 
near  Milly,  always  trying  to  do  yet  something  more 
for  her,  but  always  out  of  sight,  this  seeming  nearness 
made  him  feel  intensely  once  more  how  utter  the  part¬ 
ing  was  ;  the  sense  of  it  seemed  to  grow  upon  him 
every  day,  as  he  went  about  always  dwelling  on  the 
thought  of  her,  yet  never  approaching  her,  never 
hearing  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

Milly’s  failing  strength  seemed  to  have  been  utterly 
exhausted  by  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days,  and 
she  lay  still,  helpless  and  submissive,  while  Miss  Vernon 
tended  her  as  a  mother  might,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  the  kindest  hands  could  do  no  more  than  smooth 
the  last  few  steps  of  her  weary  way.  She  never  com¬ 
plained  through  the  long  nights  and  days,  though  she 
sometimes  spent  hours  in  tears  when  left  alone.  More 
often  she  would  lie  gazing  at  the  sea  with  the  strange 
look  of  dymg  eyes  that  seem  to  see  so  far.  She  did  not 
change  much  as  the  days  went  on,  but  very  gradually 
grew  we.iker.  The  doctors  declared  that  her  case  was 


beyond  their  skill,  and  the  patient  herself  begged  that 
they  might  not  be  troubled  about  her.  She  was  dying, 
she  knew  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  must  be  so  ; 
what  more  was  left  to  her  but  death  ?  but  death  that  no 
longer  looked  to  her  so  terrible,  that  seemed  now  so 
much  easier  than  life  ?  Sometimes  Mark  saw  her  from 
a  distance,  a  little  figure  dressed  in  black  lying  by  the 
window,  and  sometimes  he  fancied  she  saw  him.  At 
night  he  would  walk  up  and  down  before  the  house, 
under  the  window  where  she  was,  thinking  and  think¬ 
ing,  and  the  walk  would  last  a  long  while. 

He  was  sitting  late  one  evening  downstairs  at  an 
open  window,  the  moon  shining  in,  but  only  partially 
lighting  the  room,  watching  the  silvering  of  the  waves 
as  they  rose  and  fell,  yet  not  at  all  thinking  of  the  scene 
before  him.  Wrapped  in  visions  of  long  ago,  he  was 
recalling  one  walk  he  had  taken  under  a  frosty  sky, 
when  the  stars  were  sparkling,  when  life  had  been  so 
bright,  and  she  had  been  blooming  like  a  wild  rose  in 
summer.  How  merry  she  had  seemed  !  No  ;  he  must 
net  think  of  her  past — his  own  was  bad  enough. 

A  slight  sound,  and  Mark  turned  as  the  door  gently 
opened  and  a  figure  in  black  came  forward  with  feeble 
steps,  and  stood  beside  him  in  the  moonlight. 

“  Milly !” 

Another  moment  and  she  had  thrown  herself  at  his 
fiet.  ' 

“  My  dear  !’’  he  cried  out  in  the  sudden  shock,  “  you 
must  not  be  here  !  This  will  kill  you  !  I  cannot  let 
you  do  this.’’ 

He  was  trjing  to  raise  her,  but  she  resisted. 

“  No  !  no  !  Oh,  Mark  !  kind  Mark  !  generous 
friend  !  let  me  lie  here  till  you  have  forgiven  me  !  I 
know  how  I  have  wronged  you.  I  know  what  I  have 
brought  into  your  life.  But,  dear  Mark,  I  am  dying, 
and  if  you  will  forgive  me  I  can  die  in  peace.  I  have 
been  punished.  Oh  !  forgive  me,  Mark  !” 

“  My  dear,  you  do  not  understand.  There  is  no 
question  of  forgiveness — Milly — you  must  let  me  raise 
you — I  must,” 

The  grave  voice  allowed  no  more  resistance  as 
silently  he  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  placed  her 
in  an  easy-chair,  hastily  closing  the  window. 

“  Rest  here  a  little  while,”  he  said,  and  standing 
quietly  before  her,  he  spoke  on  calmly  enough.  “I 
do  thank  you,  my  dear,  with  all  my  heart  for  letting 
me  speak  to  you  again,  for  giving  me  this  chance  of 
explaining  some  things  to  you.  My  dear,  you  are 
mistaken ;  there  is  no  question  of  forgiveness  on  my 
part.  What  I  have  given  you — the  love  of  my  whole 
life — 1  could  no  more  help  giving  than  you  could  help 
receiving  it.  My  promise  was  for  once  and  for  ever. 
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but  I  had  no  right  to  bind  you  to  anything  in  return. 
You  owed,  you  owe  me,  nothing.’* 

“  No,  no !”  she  sobbed.  “  I  know  what  I  owe 
you  !  how  cruelly  I  treated  you,  and  how  you  have 
requited  me.  Oh  !  Mark,  your  goodness  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  only  my  heart  was  broken  long 
before !” 

A  fit  of  coughing  stopped  her,  and  turned  Mark’s 
thoughts  for  the  moment  from  everything  but  her 
present  suffering  ;  but  when  she  leant  back  exhausted 
and  looked  upon  him,  he  spoke  agiin  low  and  so¬ 
lemnly — 

“  If  either  of  us  should  seek  forgiveness  from  the 
other,  I  should  seek  it  from  you.  I  had  no  right  to 
try  and  bind  you  when  you  were  so  young — but  then  I 
loved  you.” 

It  seemed  as  if  he  thought  he  had  said  all  then ; 
indeed,  the  words  to  him  were  such  a  history  !  He 
paused,  and  once  more  she  looked  up  with  those 
pathetic,  too  far-seeing  eyes,  that  had  never  been  so 
beautiful  before. 

“  Dear  Milly — that  is  all.  I  loved  you,  as  I  do,  as  I 
always  shall.  It  is  no  claim  on  you ;  it  is  my  fate. 
My  pledge  to  you  was  nothing  ;  it  did  not  bind  me.  I 
gave  it  because  I  was  bound.  There !  that  is  all ! 
Y ou  must  not  think  of  it  any  more.  You  are  exhausted  ; 
you  must  rest.  Just  rest  and  leave  the  past  in  peace.” 

“  Rest !  Ah  !  I  shall  rest  now,”  she  whispered, 
with  a  strange  meaning  in  the  words,  as  she  rose  and 
let  him  help  her  mount  the  stairs  again.  Miss  Vernon 
came  from  her  room,  looking  surprised  and  frightened, 
but  seeing  how  it  was,  said  not  a  word. 

“  She  is  worn  out ;  she  ought  not  to  have  come 
down  ?”  Mark  asked  anxiously  next  time  he  saw  the 
careful  nurse. 

“  It  seemed  very  wrong,  Mark,  but  somehow  it  has 
done  her  good — I  am  sure  of  it,”  she  answered  re¬ 
assuringly. 

And  she  had  reason  to  speak  so,  for  from  that  day 
the  uneasy,  restless  look  was  gone,  and  an  expression 
of  peace  was  on  the  sufferer’s  face. 

And  now,  strangest  change  of  all,  Mark  was  often 
at  her  side,  and  even  his  presence  did  not  disturb  her 
now  ;  she  smiled  at  him,  as  if  the  bitterest  thought  of 
all  were  laid  to  rest  at  last,  and  even  the  sense  of  his 
love  could  bring  no  pang. 

The  subject  of  the  past  was  never  renewed  between 
them.  It  seemed  that  they  felt  the  present  peace  too 
predous  to  be  ruffled  by  any  looking  backwards  or 
forwards.  They  sat  together  in  the  twilight,  and 
spoke  not  of  the  “  burden  and  heat”  of  the  day  that 
was  gone,  or  of  the  night  that  was  coming. 


Still  poor  Milly  had  one  ardent  longing  unsatisfied, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  assurance  of  Mark’s  forgive¬ 
ness  gave  her  courage  to  speak  of  it.  She  had  only 
once  ventured  to  ask  about  her  father  and  mother,  and 
the  gently-guarded  manner  of  Miss  Vernon’s  reply 
had  not  concealed  from  her  the  terrible  consequences 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  she  lay  weeping  long  and 
bitterly.  A  few  days  after  her  first  interview  with 
Mark,  when  Miss  Vernon  was  sitting  beside  her,  she 
looked  very  wistfully,  and  once  or  twice  tried  to  speak, 
as  if  by  an  effort.  At  last  she  said  suddenly,  in  great 
agitation — 

“  Oh  !  Miss  Vernon,  if  father  and  mother  would 
only  forgive  me  now,  if  I  could  only  kiss  mother,  do 

you  think  she  would - ”  And  further  words  were 

lust  in  choking  sobs. 

“  Hush !  Milly,  my  dear,”  and  Miss  Vernon  hung 
over  her  caressingly  ;  “  we  will  see.  You  must  not 
agitate  yourself,  you  know — you  will  make  the  cough 
come.  Mark  will  do  anything  he  can  for  you.” 

And  these  broken  words  repeated  to  Mark  were 
quite  enough  to]  determine  him  that  no  one  now  should 
stand  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Fielding ;  and  many 
hours  had  not  elapsed  before  the  broken-hearted  mother, 
distracted  between  her  helpless  husband,  dying  child, 
and  her  fears  at  undertaking  the  first  long  journey  of 
her  life,  was  on  her  road  to  Milly. 

Miss  Vernon  did  her  best  to  prepare  Mrs.  Fielding 
for  the  meeting,  and  Milly  too,  and  uttered  many 
cautions  and  exhortations  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
avoiding  agitation  but  when  the  unhappy  mother 
caught  sight  of  the  lovely  shadow  that  had  once  been 
Milly,  looking  more  than  ever  like  the  angel  face  to 
which  her  evil  genius  had  compared  her,  with  the  large 
blue  eyes  and  the  golden  hair  just  beginning  once  more 
to  curl  in  rings  round  her  head,  the  poor  woman  forgot 
everything  except  her  child’s  wrongs  and  suffering,  and 
taking  Milly  in  her  arms,  sobbed  out — 

“  Oh,  my  poor  lamb !  who  could  have  had  the  cruel 
heart  to  lead  you  astray  ?” 

Milly  clung  to  her  mother  with  her  little  remaining 
strength,  and  her  whole  frame  shook  with  convulsive 
sobs. 

Miss  Vernon  came  forward  in  great  alarm. 

“  Now,  Mrs.  Fielding,  you  promised  me - ” 

“  Oh,  Milly,  my  darling,  be  quiet,  pray,  or  else  I 
must  send  mother  away.  You  have  got  her  now, 
Milly — lie  still  in  her  arms.” 

And  in  a  few  seconds  anything  else  was  impossible. 

From  that  time  Milly  was  very  quiet ;  she  did  not 
often  speak.  An  occasional  “  Kiss  me,  mother 
“  Forgive  me  “  Ask  father  to  forgive  me,”  was  aU. 
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Ooce  she  said,  “Oh,  mother !  if  I  had  minded  what 
the  vicar  used  to  tell  us,  how  different  it  all  might  have 
been  !”  and  then  she  cried  piteously. 

Sometimes  she  asked  Mark  to  read  to  her,  but  he 
generally  left  that  to  his  aunt ;  his  voice  was  not  steady 
enough. 

Such  calm,  sad  hours  they  were  !  The  time  glided 
past  unnoticed  in  its  gentle  sorrow,  whilst  each  day  she 
was  growing  more  shadowy  and  frail.  A  bretik  came 
at  last,  a  time  of  struggling  and  suffering,  an  indescribable 
y  agony  to  feel  and  watch,  but  it  was  short — the  frame 
I  was  too  utterly  exhausted  to  struggle  long. 

All  tie  pain  had  passed  away  one  sunny  afternoon, 
when  Miily  was  lying  with  the  thought  in  her  mini 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  w'as  over  now,  and  an  old 
I  rhyme  kept  runn'ng  over  and  over  again  in  her  head  :  — 

;  “  Tliongli  tlic  tlay  bo  never  so  lou", 

At  length  it  ringctli  to  evensong.” 

She  said  the  words  aloud  at  last,  and  startled  Miss 
Vernon  and  Mrs.  Fielding,  who  were  sitting  at  the  bed¬ 
side,  and  Miss  Vernon  rose  and  bent  over  her. 

“  Whtit  is  it,  Milly  dear  ?  I  thought  you  were 
f  asleep.” 

I  Tnen  she  saw  that  it  h.iJ  not  been  sleep,  but  what 
nurses  c.ill  “a  change”  had  come  over  the  sweet  face 
anJ  dimmed  the  wistful  eyes. 

I  “Is  Mark  there  ?”  whispered  Milly  presently. 

1“  Do  you  \vant  him,  my  dear  ?” 

“  I  shall  not  see  him — if  he  does  not  come— now,” 
she  said  with  difficulty-,  then  more  feebly,  “put  your 
arms  round  me — mother.” 

I  And  Mrs.  Fielding  slightly  raised  her  with  a  frightened 
face,  while  Miss  Vernon  ia  trembling  haste  ran  to  the 
dojr  and  called,  “  Mark  !  Mark  !  ’  in  a  tone  that  brought 
him  instantly ;  the  first  glance  told  him  why  she  had 
hurried  him. 

He  went  up  to  the  bedside  gently,  softly,  and  took 
the  shadowy  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him. 
j  “  Dear  Mark,”  she  whispered,  “  I  want  to  say  good- 
I  bye — to  thank  you.” 

j  Her  voice  failed,  but  she  looked  up  at  him  and  saw 
k  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

I  “  Oh,  don’t  cry — you  must  not  cry.  I  am  glad  now 
I  — GO  glad  to  go.  He  is  so  merciful.  It  is  not  only  His 
I  servants  that  He  lets  depart  in  peace.” 

*  The  faltering  words  were  clear  to  him,  and  then  once 
/  more  he  saw  her  smile,  and  almost  the  old  look  come 
fe  back  ;  then  with  this  smile  there  came  one  little  flutter- 
1  ing  struggle  and  one  sigh — only  that — a  choking  sob 
]  from  Mrs.  Fielding,  and  “  Oh,  Mark !  oh,  Mark !” 
d  Miss  Vernon  cried  out,  seeing  she  was  dead  ;  the  breath 
I  had  ceased— the  weary  heart  was  still. 


The  man  stood  a  moment  with  the  hand  in  his,  feel¬ 
ing  all  the  past  rise  up  before  him  in  the  agony  that 
clutched  him  then — the  piteous  story,  the  gay  young 
promise,  and  now  the  worn,  dead  face. 

With  the  terrible  self-abandonment  that  comes  some¬ 
times  to  the  intensely  self-controlled,  he  fell  down  by 
the  bedside,  sobbing  out — 

“  Oh,  my  darling  !  Oh,  my  darling  !” 

Then  darkness  came  over  him,  and  he  knew  no 
more. 

Yet  one  further  service  Mark  had  to  render  after  her 
death  to  the  woman  he  had  so  fatally  loved. 

Saltire’s  letter,  confessing  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  induced  Milly  to  fly  with  him,  was  found  among 
some  other  papers  by  Mr.  Adamson  just  after  she  had 
passed  “  beyond  their  voices.” 

Mark’s  last  task  for  her  was  to  vindicate  her  good 
name  and  prove  her  innocence. 

It  was  a  white  flower  that  had  been  crushed  and 
killed. 

Mark  had  no  inducement  to  leave  Rowthorpe  now^, 
though  he  shrank  as  his  life  there  stretched  out  long  and 
sadly  before  him  ;  still  one  great  aim  of  it  was  left — the 
power  of  helping  others.  It  has  been  observed  how 
much  of  this  world’s  work  is  done  by  the  broken¬ 
hearted  ;  Mark  Vernon  is  one  of  those  whose  lives 
show  the  truth  of  that  saying. 

He  does  his  work  manfully  he  is  the  comforter  of 
many  that  are  sorrow'ful  and  forlorn,  and  is  constantly 
holding  out  to  earth’s  rejected  ones  thtir  “  one  chance 
more.”  Among  his  humbler  friends  there  is  hardly 
a  face  but  might  remind  him  of  some  good  deed — 
of  mercy,  forbearance,  the  patient  culture  of  what  was 
good  within — only  it  is  not  his  way  to  remember  his 
good  deeds.  He  only  sees  that  these  people  like  him ; 
hii  richer  neighbours  understand  him  better  too,  and 
respect  his  sorrow. 

Foremost  amongst  his  friends  is  Jean  Boncours,  and 
of  those  to  whom  he  gives  “another  chance” by  smooth¬ 
ing  his  way  to  a  home  in  a  distant  land  is  a  broken, 
miserable  man  named  Joseph  Brand. 

But  for  himself  the  deepest  interest  of  life  is  over 
Mark  could  never  kindle  again  upon  his  hearth  the  fire 
“  by  which  {he  guest  for  whom  ’twas  kindled  sits  no 
more.”  He  gave  up  all  idea  of  joy  for  himself  long 
ago,  and  turned  only  to  giving  joy  to  others.  Calm, 
and  brave,  and  tender,  he  makes  his  way  through  life, 
and  thinks  sometimes  of  the  day  when  rest  shall  come 
to  him  at  last,  when  he  shall  find  out  all  the  truth  of  the 
good  old  saying,  “  The  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is 
sweet.” 

THE  END. 
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Y  the  time  this  article  appears  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  tardy  summer 
will  be  fairly  established,  and  the  dresses 
we  shall  then  chiefly  need  will  be  of 
light  texture. 

Washing  materials  have  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  of  late,  and  for  garden 
parties  and  lawn  tennis  costumes  are  better 
than  anything  else,  for  the  grass  so  spoils 
richer  fabrics. 

I  think  it  often  happens  that  cut  of  an 
ordinary  dress  allowance  it  requires  some 
screwing  and  contrivance  to  find  dresses  for  parties 
and  balls,  which  often  come  upon  us  unexpectedly, 
and  sometimes  awkwardly  as  far  as  finances  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

For  those  who  make  their  own  dresses  these  addi¬ 
tions  are  not  such  a  serious  matter,  because  one  can 
get  very  inexpensive  materials  for  them  which,  well 
made,  look  as  pretty  and  effective  as  more  costly  ones. 
By  “  inexpensive”  I  do  not  mean  what  are  generally 
called  cheap  materials,  such  as  silks  at  2s.  lid.,  and 
other  things  at  a  proportionate  price.  They  are  one  of 
the  greatest  snares  to  the  amateur  dressmaker,  who 
cannot  but  be  sometimes  deceived  by  their  showy 
appearance.  In  reality  nothing  is  so  dear  as  these 
cheap  things,  for  it  is  impossible  that  pure  woollen  and 
sHk  fabrics  can  be  bought  for  very  low  prices,  although 
they  are  (particularly  the  latter)  much  cheaper  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  either  silk  cr  wocllen  stuff,  in 
which  there  is  an  admixture  of  cotton,  is,  I  hold  it, 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  making  up,  for  it  cannot  wear 
well. 

With  washing  materials  it  is  different.  A  good  linen 
or  cotton  can  be  an  inexpensive  and  serviceable  dress, 
and  one  I  have  lately  seen  made  for  a  garden  party, 
which  cost  only  13s.  6d.,  formed  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
toilettes. 

It  was  made  of  Bolton  sheeting — a  useful  material 
that  will  either  clean  or  wash,  of  a  pale  ecru  tint,  and 
trimmed  with  very  pale  blue  washing  satteen.  I  think 
this  might  be  a  useful  dress  for  some  of  my  readers,  so 
I  will  here  describe  it,  and  give  instructions  for  the 
making  of  it. 

It  was  Princess  shape,  wiih  a  fully-draped  breadth 
let  into  the  centre  of  the  train.  The  bottom  was  cut 
into  pointed  tabs,  and  underneath,  projecting  a  little 
below,  was  a  kilted  flounce  of  satteen.  A  scarf  of  the 
same  was  draped  across  the  front  and  drawn  up  with 


^msmaking. 

large  bows  and  end  with  the  pleats  in  the  full  breadth 
behind.  Where  it  fastened  down  the  front  there  was 
a  narrow  frill,  very  finely  pleated,  of  satteen,  which 
was  continued  round  the  throat.  The  sleeves,  which 
did  not  quite  reach  to  the  wrist,  had  cuffs  with  tabs, 
beneath  which  was  another  narrow  kilted  flounce. 

The  quantity  of  material  used  for  this  (it  was  made 
for  some  one  of  5ft.  qin.  in  height)  was  six  yards  of 
sheeting  and  five  jarJs  of  satteen,  with  two  yards  of 
Victoria  lawn  at  ^d.  for  lining  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
and  the  body  lining.  The  cost  would  be,  as  I  said 
before,  about  13s.  6d.  for  the  whole  dress,  with  sheet¬ 
ing  at  IS.  gd.  a  yard  and  satteen  at  rod.  More  expen¬ 
sive  ones  can  be  had,  but  these  will  be  found,  I  think, 
quite  good  enough. 

It  is  better,  as  I  have  before  said,  to  procure  a  pattern 
of  a  Princess  dress,  and  the  only  way  to  do  without  it 
is  to  put  a  body  and  skirt  of  a  dress  together,  with  the 
waist  of  the  former  pinned  to  the  band  of  the  latter, 
and  cut  the  pattern.  Square  trains  are  fashionable,  and 
are  easier  to  make  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ones.  By  square  I  mean  those 
that  project  beyond  the  dress  like 
No.  I,  so  that  from  l  to  2  the 
skirt  can  be  of  ordinary  walk¬ 
ing  length.  Laying  the  pattern  of 
the  dress  upon  the  material,  cut 
all  but  the  two  centre  pieces  at  the  back  in  full 
length,  skirt  and  bodice  together,  without  leaving 
any  for  turnings  at  the  bottom.  From  the  two  centre 
pieces  of  the  back  all  the  fulness  of  the  train 
should  spring.  These  two  pieces  in  the  dress 
we  are  describiqg  reach  about  12  inches 
below  the  waist,  so  must  be  cut  like  a  long 
jacket,  and  the  train,  which  is  a  broad 
straight  breadth  pleated  upon  them,  as  shown 
in  No.  2,  these  pleats  being  hidden  by  the  end 
of  the  scarf.  The  train  breadth  is  in  our 
model  draped  by  folds  that  are  stitched 
against  the  seam  on  either  side  and  in  the 
centre  by  tapes  placed  underneath  to  draw 
it  up,  so  that  the  breadth  must  be  cut  not 
only  to  allow  for  the  length  of  the  train  re¬ 
quired,  but  about  12  inches  longer  for  the 
draping.  Having  made  the  pleats  and  joined  it  to  the 
back  pieces,  the  seam  in  which  should  first  be  made 
after  the  lining  has  been  tacked  into  tlie  body,  next 
stitch  the  seams  and  round  the  train  at  the  bottom. 
Now  line  it  about  12  inches  in  depth,  hemming  it 
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down  with  fine  cotton  as  lightly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
stitches  do  not  show  much.  Then  iron  and  cut  the 
tabs,  which  you  must  do  by  a  paper  pattern.  A  strip 
of  20  inches  long  and  8  wide  will  cut  eight,  as  they 
should  be  about  2j  inches  wide  and  inches  deep, 
la  cutting  them  leave  an  inch  for  turnings  at  the  bottom, 
as  the  blue  Bounce  will  project  as  much  below.  They 
must  then  each  one  be  pinned,  lining  and  material 
together,  before  you  begin  to  work  upon  them.  They 
should  be  turned  in  both  lining  and  sheeting,  and  (if 


you  have  a  machine)  stitched  all  round,  or  if  not,  run 
together  from  the  inside,  so  that  the  stitches  do  not 


come  through.  Fold  the  turnings 
as  shown  in  No.  3 ,  and  you  will 
have  no  difficulty,  and  the  blue 
flounce  will  show  well  under¬ 
neath  between  them;  then  again 


N"  S 


iron. 


The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  finish  off  the  bodice  part, 
the  lining  of  which  should  be  cut  about  8  inches  below 
the  waist,  and  in  front  to  reach  as  far  down  as  it  fastens. 
It  is  hooked  under  the  frill,  so  that  the  fronts  may  be 
of  equal  size. 

Having  done  this,  and  made  close-fitting  long  sleeves, 
you  must  begin  to  trim  with  the  satteen. 

The  flounce  at  the  bottom  should  be  finely  kilted, 
seven  inches  deep,  which  can  be  done  as  we  have 
before  described,  or  by  machinery,  the  latter  saving  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  When  finished  it  should 
be  put  into  a  little  band  of  muslin  or  lining  and  tacked 
into  the  skirt  as  you  would  an  ordinary  balayeuse  or 
frill,  leaving  it  to  show  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the 
tabs. 


Next  comes  the  small  frill  in  front  which  goes  round 
the  neck  and  down  the  front  as  far  as  it  fastens,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  scarf.  It  is  made  like  that  at  the 
bottom,  but  only  2  inches  wide,  and  is  put  under  the 
edge,  which  should  be  stitched  down  upon  it.  Should 
buttons  be  preferred,  small  blue  silk  ones  would  look 
very  well,  but  with  the  frill  the  dress  must  be  hooked. 
The  hooks  should  be  put  under  the  frill  where  it  is 
sewn  on  and  very  closely  together,  and  the  eyes  should 
be  of  silk.  The  cuffs  are  straight  strips  of  material 
cut  and  made  into  tabs  like  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  only 
smaller.  The  strip  should  be  7  inches  in  depth,  and 
long  enough  to  go  round  the  sleeves.  The  tabs  should 
be  cut  3  inches  in  length  and  i  ^  inches  wide,  and  the 
cuff  when  finished  should  be  5  inches  in  depth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  frill  of  blue  underneath,  which  should  be 
4^  inches.  Having  put  in  the  sleeves,  nothing  remains 
but  to  put  on  the  satteen  scarf.  This  should  be  cut  about 
2^  yards  long,  and  if  a  strip  wide  enough  for  the  bottom 


flounce  is  cut  off  it  will  leave  the  breadth  about  the  right 
width.  To  drape  this  gracefully,  if  you  have  not 
dummy  to  put  the  diess  upon,  you  may  get  some  one 
good-natured  enough  to  act  as  one,  and  it  is  then  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  Having  previously  stitched  it  round, 
pin  one  end  up  in  two  loops,  one  falling  over  the  other, 
where  the  fulness  of  the  train  commences  behind,  and 
from  thence  carry  it  across  the  front,  putting  in  p'.ns 
here  and  there,  and  being  careful  not  to  ''drag"  ir, 
and  fasten  the  other  end  with  loop  and  end  below  the 
drapery  of  the  train.  The  scarf  should  not  be  laid  on 
flat  and  plain,  but  arranged  in  irregular  folds  as  taste 
may  direct,  and  when  you  have  put  in  stitches  in  place 
of  the  pins  your  dress  is  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  strings,  that  we  have  before  directed  should  be 
put  inside  behind  to  tie  it  back.  A  rather  prettier 
material  than  sheeting  is  oatmeal  cloth,  and  it  would 
look  equally  well  with  the  satteen.  It  is,  however, 
only  half  the  width  of  the  sheeting,  and  double  the 
quantity  would  be  required.  The  price  is  about  9d. 
a  yard. 

Dresses  are  now  very  often  made  with  false  skirts. 
An  under  one  is  made  of  lining  and  the  material  is 
used  sometimes  to  form  a  tunic,  the  flounces  which 
show  below  only  being  made  of  the  materia'.  Very 
often  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  covered  with  folds  or 
straight  breadths  drawn,  and  the  train  cut  and  made 
separately,  sometimes  to  button  on  to  the  skirt.  I  will 
describe  a  black  silk  dress  which  will  fairly  illustrate 
this  way  of  making  one.  The  skirt  is  of  lining,  or, 
what  is  better,  coarse  alpaca,  and  is  of  ordinary  length, 
just  to  touch  the  ground,  having  no  back  breadths  or 
train.  At  the  bottom  it  is  bound  with  silk,  hemmed 
about  two  inches  up  on  the  inside,  and  tacked  down 
about  the  same  depth  on  the  outside.  Upon  this  is  a 
kilted  flounce  6  inches  deep,  headed  by  a  passemen¬ 
terie  2  inches  wide.  Above  this  the  fronts  of  a 
tunic  are  simulated  by  two  straight  breadths  of  silk 
joined  in  front  to  a  little  below  the  basques  where  they 
open  and  are  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed  at 
the  edges  with  a  deep  grass  fringe,  headed  by  passe¬ 
menterie.  The  part  of  the  skirt  that  is  shown  where 
the  tunic  opens  is  covered  by  narrow  killings  divided 
by  passementerie.  Where  the  fronts  join  they  are 
slightly  drawn  up  under  a  bow  of  black  satin  ribbon, 
with  a  great  many  falling  loops. 

The  bodice  has  deep  basques  simply  corded  at  the 
edges.  It  is  trimmed  so  as  to  simulate  a  waistcoat  with 
passementerie,  and  the  corners  of  the  fronts  are  em¬ 
broidered.  Tne  sleeves  have  no  cuffs,  only  small 
frills  put  on  under  tha  edge  of  the  sleeve,  but  there  is  a 
little  embroidery  above,  and  they  button  with  three 
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buttons  on  the  outside  seam  like  the  sleeves  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  coat.  The  seam  is  composed  of  straight  breadths 
of  silk,  very  long  ones,  with  pleats  on  either  side,  cor¬ 
responding  with  some  made  in  the  fronts  of  the  tunic 


where  they  are  joined.  These  pleats  are  hidden  by  a 
passementerie  which  is  carried  entirely  round  the  seam. 
This  would  be  found  an  easy  dress  to  make,  and  for  it 
14  yards  of  silk  would  be  sufficient. 


BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 


nut. 


tT  was  while  we  were  still  in  compara¬ 
tively  straitened  circumstances  that 
Arthur  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  house  in  the  country,  a  short 
distance  from  London,  was  a  more 
expensive  form  of  tenting  than  an  equally 
highly-rented  one  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  metropolis. 

The  gardener’s  wages  come  to  more 
my  greengrocer’s  bill  would  in  the  year 
red  in  town,”  I  argued.  “  Moreover,  in 
>  a  good  greengrocer  one  is  always  sure 
of  getting  every  seasonable  vegetable  if  one  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it ;  whereas  in  dealing  with  one’s 
own  gardener  you  can  never  be  quite  certain  that  he 
will  bring  his  rotation  crops  to  perfection  in  the  right 
season.  Covent  Garden  is  the  best  and  most  thoroughly 


out  of  walking  distance  of  your  daily  Covent  Garden 
salad.” 

“  Then  I  shall  fall  back  upon  the  omnibuses  ;  they’re 
cheap  enough,  and  I  know  from  a  connoisseur  in  salads 
that  the  ones  for  sixpence  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
are  as  good  as  you  get  elsewhere  for  a  shilling.” 

“Therefore  it  will  pay  you,  you  think,  to  take  a 
sixpenny  omnibus  each  way  to  get  a  sixpenny  salad? 
Perhaps  you’re  right ;  women  see  round  more  corners 
than  men.” 

“  Then,  again,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  more  con¬ 
genial  society  than  we  get  now,  and  have  it  at  less 
expense.”  I  argued.  “  Instead  of  several  dinners  during 
the  season  we’ll  just  have  two  or  three,  and  I’il  be  at 
home  one  evening  in  every  week  to  cur  general  circle. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  most  charming  way  of  seeing 
one’s  friends.  There  is  such  freedom  ;  the  liberty  of 


to  be  relied  upon  garden  after  all.  Let  us  go  and  take 
a  house  within  walking  distance  of  it,  and  then  I  can 
always  select  my  own  salads,  and  cook  can  go  and 
choose  the  other  vegetables.”  ^ 

“  What  would  you  call  within  easy  walking  distance, 
of  a  salad,  for  instance  ?”  Arthur  asked. 

“  Three-quarters  of  a  mile,”  I  answered  stoutly, 
recollecting  having  heard  that  house-rent  was  cheaper  in 
the  West-Central  than  in  the  Western  districts. 

“  Well,  we  may  get  a  house  that  will  hold  us  and 
suit  us  at  ^^250  a  year  in  one  of  the  streets  or  squares 
off  Oxford- street, ’’  he  said  resignedly,  and  from  his 
manner  I  knew  that  he  did  not  consider  the  cheaper 
vegetable  diet  would  reimburse  us  for  the  extra  house- 
rent. 

“  I  am  not  specially  devoted  to  the  region  round 
about  Oxford-street,”  I  suggested.  “Some  of  the 
suburbs — Kensington,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Bayswater, 
for  example — are  charming  and  cheap.” 

“  Are  they  ?”  he  replied  grimly.  “Well,  Edith,  if 
you  can  find  a  ctiarming  and  cheap  house  in  either  one 
of  the  districts  you  have  mentioned  I  charge  you  to 
take  it  vnthout  delay  ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  you’ll  be 


the  subject  is  not  infringed  upon  in  the  slightest  degree. 
People  get  your  notification^of  your  readiness  to  receive 
them  on  certain  evenings,  and  if  they  come  you  are 
delighted  to  see  them,  and  if  they  stay  away  you  are 
not  at  all  offended.” 

“  And  we  must  take  off  my  railway  season-ticket 
from  the  house-rent,”  Arthur  said,  coming  round  gra¬ 
dually  to  my  view  of  the  case. 

“  To  be  sure  we  must ;  and  consider  the  advantages 
the  children  will  derive  from  being  within  reach  of  so 
many  instructive  museums  and  art  collections  and 
academies.” 

“  I  think  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  sell  off  a 
good  deal  of  our  furniture,  Edith.  Carpets  won’t  fit, 
and  new  carpets  won’t  agree  with  old  conventional 
furniture  ;  besides,  a  sale  down  here  will  realise  more 
than  we  shall  want  to  spend  on  a  London  house.’’ 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  we  pleased  and  satisfied 
each  other  so  thoroughly  with  our  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  scheme  on  the  carrying  out  of  which  we  were 
both  bent  that  we  soon  secured  a  three-years’  lease  of  a 
well-proportioned  house  in  one  of  the  aforenamed 
suburbs,  at  the  exceptionally  low  rent  of  Icx3  a  year. 


HOW  WE  LIFE  NOW. 
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And  then  there  came  the  interesting  but  rather 
difficult  work  of  furnishing  it  appropriately,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  extravagantly. 

Every  friend  and  acquaintance  we  had  turned  their 
individual  opinions  into  battledores  on  this  occasion, 
and  made  us  into  shuttlecocks.  We  were  wafted  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine  on  matters  connected  with 
art — aesthetic  and  sensible — furnishing.  Aunt  Emma 
came  to  the  fore  with  a  strongly-pronounced  verdict  in 
favour  of  “  good  mahogany  and  no  fal-lals,”  and 
several  of  Arthur’s  artist  friends  reduced  me  to  a 
hopeless  state  of  incapacity  by  the  way  in  which  they 
heaped  scorn  and  obloquy  upon  the  efforts  other  people 
had  made  to  produce  the  same  effects  I  was  desirous  of 
obtaining. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  disabling  influences  of 
scorn  and  obloquy  they  brought  so  many  contradictory 
opinions  to  bear  upon  me  that  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  speedily  scattered  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  Finally,  it  ended  in  my  refusing  to  be  chained 
to  the  chariot- wheels  of  any  particular  “  period,”  and 
just  furnishing  my  house  as  taste,  prudence,  and  con¬ 
venience  directed  me. 

That  everything  in  our  dining-room  is  not  rigorously 
“  Early  English”  I  am  fain  to  confess.  But  according 
to  my  idea,  in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  a 
room  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  one  must  introduce  other 
than  seventeenth-century  elements.  A  room  that  in 
those  golden  days  had  the  real  genuine  “  home  look” 
about  it  must  have  had  many  and  many  a  remembrance 
in  it  of  the  century  that  had  gone  before.  According 
to  some  purists  in  style,  my  Persian  rugs  fight  with  my 
Chippendale  chairs  and  narrow  German  tables,  but  to 
me  there  is  beauty  and  harmony  in  the  arrangement 
which  brings  these  things  together,  and  I  am  well 
satisfied. 

We  furnished  this  house  in  a  way  that  specially  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  my  liking — that  is  to  say,  we  did  not 
buy  things  en  masse^  and  so  get  the  business  over 
without  delay.  We  took  time  and  trouble  about  it, 
preferring  to  see  the  place  rather  bare  for  a  while  till 
some  happy  accident  threw  the  “  very  thing  we  wanted” 
in  our  way.  Some  of  the  most  picturesque  things  we 
possess  Arthur  and  I  have  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
our  wanderings  through  the  English  country  on  our 
autumn  holidays  ;  and  even  now,  though  our  house  is 
quite  full,  I  rarely  sojourn  for  a  night  in  any  out-of-the 
way  village  without  bringing  away  a  souvenir  of  my 
visit  in  the  shape  of  some  piece  of  old  oak  or  delft,  some 
queer  old  plate,  or  flagon,  or  tile  that  is  looked  upon  as 
worthless  in  its  cottage  home,  and  gladly  relinquished  to 
us  at  a  low  price. 


As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  settled  in  our  abode 
I  sent  cards  to  all  such  of  our  acquaintances  as  were 
within  visiting  distance,  thus  advertising  ourselves  as 
accessible  generally,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  out  a 
special  list  for  an  “at  home.” 

“  Above  all,  don’t  crowd  your  rooms,  Edith,”  Aunt 
Emma  said  solemnly  when  I  took  her  into  council  with 
me.  The  fact  of  my  consulting  her  at  all  was  due  not  so 
much  to  my  own  inclination  as  to  the  pertinacity  and 
unceasing  interest  she  displayed  in  making  herself  fully 
acquainted  with  our  plans  and  current  expenditure. 
That  we  had  b;en  in  grievous  straits  through  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  our  “  gross  carelessness”  was  a 
painful  fact  that  she  kept  ever  present  to  my  mind. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  some  of  her  strictures  were  so 
thoroughly  well  deserved  that  I  kissed  the  rod,  and 
laid  bare  my  plans  before  her  analytical  gaze. 

“Be  sure  you  don’t  overcrowd  your  roems,  Edith. 
There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  to  my  mind  than 
a  crush.  People  who  don’t  know  one  another  a  bit  are 
squeezed  up  together  as  if  they  were  bosom  friends,  and 
there  can  be  no  conversation  nor  comfort  of  any  kind ; 
you’re  sending  out  far  too  many  invitations,  and  rushing 
into  far  too  much  unnecessary  expense,  I  can  see  that.” 

“But,  Aunt  Emma,”  I  pleaded,  “  so  many  people 
will  be  engaged,  and  as  for  the  expense,  what  is  the 
expense  of  one  of  these  affairs,  after  all  ?  Just  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  sandwich.” 

“  Have  fewer  people,  and  give  them  something  a 
little  better  than  the  sandwich,”  she  urged,  and 
eventually  weakened  by  her  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
greater  good  of  the  lesser  number,  I  invited  forty 
people,  and  provided  chicken  mayonnaise,  lobster  salad, 
cakes,  creams,  ices,  and  “  cups”  of  various  kinds  for 
their  refection. 

The  evening  came,  and  when  I  came  down  dressed 
to  receive  my  guests  I  felt  at  peace  with  myself  and  all 
the  world.  I  had  spent  a  happy  hour  previously  in 
decorating  the  room  with  flowers,  and  the  result 
rewarded  me  well  for  the  pleasant  toil.  My  lamps 
(the  idea  of  a  clever  lady  friend)  were  fitted  into  large 
blue-and- white  ginger  jars,  and  poppies  and  golden 
kingcups  had  as  prominent  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration  as  roses  and  geraniums. 

“  The  room  is  a  picture  !  I  wish  some  one  would 
come,”  I  said,  glancing  rather  impatiently  at  an  old 
ebony-framed  clock,  whose  marvellous  face  told  not 
only  the  time,  but  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  several  other  things  for  which  “  Robert 
Henderson”  was  famous  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago 
or  more. 

“  I  excessively  dislike  these  late  hours,”  Aunt  Emma 
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says  from  the  post  she  has  taken  up  by  the  Japanese- 
parasol  filled  grate.  “  You  asked  people  for  nine, 
didn’t  you,  Edith  ?  and  now  it’s  half-past !” 

“  Oh  !  they’ll  come  presently  all  pouring  in  together,’ 
I  said  hopefully,  and  I  found  myself  straining  to  catch 
the  first  sound  of  carriage- wheels. 

“  It’s  too  tiresome  of  people,  they  ivill  all  come 
together,  and  there  will  be  neither  time  nor  room  for 
reasonable  intercourse,”  Aunt  Emma  said,  spreading 
out  her  skiits  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  determined 
that  the  space  she  had  appropriated  to  herself  should 
not  be  encroached  upon  ;  and  as  she  said  it,  Arthur,  who 
had  been  detained  at  his  office  later  than  usual,  and 
had  therefore  dined  in  town  to  save  trouble  at  home 
before  the  crowd  should  arrive,  came  in. 

“  Why,  Edith,  do  you  expect  a  regiment  that 
you’ve  catered  so  substantially  ?”  he  began,  laughing. 
“  And  why  is  the  room  cleared  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
dance  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  Arthur,  but  Aunt  Emma  insisted  on  the  little 
tables  and  several  of  the  chairs  being  moved  away  ;  she 
thinks  that  the  room  will  be  too  full  of  human  furniture 
as  it  is.’’ 

As  I  spoke  the  welcome  sound  of  visitors  arriving 
was  heard,  and  I  prepared  to  beam  upon  them,  and 
Aunt  Emma  prepared  to  resist  all  encroachments  upon 
her  sacred  space. 

They  were  ushered  in,  these  first  guests,  and  my 
heart  fell,  for  they  were  none  other  than  my  old  friends 
the  Sampsons. 

“  So  glad  that  you’ve  become  sensible  enough  to  give 
up  dinners,  and  have  these  charming  ‘  at  homes’  instead, 
Edith  dear,”  Mrs.  Sampson  began  volubly.  “  One  has 
real  pleasure  in  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two  when  one  is 
sure  of  meeting  every  one  one  knows ;  I  suppose  the 
Tanes,  and  Turners,  and  Scotts,  and  Lyles  will  be 
here  ?  Quite  delightful.” 

I  saw  in  her  face  that  she  well  knew  I  had  not  sent 
cards  to  one  of  those  whom  she  mentioned,  and  that 
she  was  prepared  to  resent  my  not  having  done  so  as 
an  omission  towards  them  and  towards  herself  too. 
Seeing  this  I  said,  as  bravely  as  I  could — 

“  I’ve  left  most  of  them  for  the  next  time  ;  but  the 
So-and-so’s,  and  So-and-so’s,  and  So-and-so’s  will  be 
here,”  I  added  confidently,  glibly  running  off  the  names  of 
a  number  I  had  asked,  who  had  some  how  or  other  for¬ 
gotten  to  attend  to  the  R.S.F.P.  in  the  corner  of  my 
cards. 

“  The  great  charm  of  these  gatherings  is  that  you 
never  know  who  is  coming,  and  that  it  makes  no 
difference,  as  far  as  preparations  for  entertaining  them 
go,  whether  all  you  expect  come  or  stay  away,” 


Mrs.  Sampson  said  to  Aunt  Emma,  who  has  always 
cordially  disliked  her.  ’ 

“  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  me  when  the  people 
I  dislike  come,  and  the  people  I  like  are  late !”  Aunt  i 
Emma  murmured,  removing  her  robes  from  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  collision  with  Mrs.  Sampson’s  sweeping  and  j 
serpentining  train.  . 

“  But  what  I  mean  is  that  it  makes  no  material  ' 

difference,”  Mrs.  Sampson  went  on  arguing  ;  “  if  people  | 

come  there’s  just  a  cup  of  tea  or  glass  of  wine  for  them,  ^ 
and  if  they  stay  away  there  has  been  no  fuss  made,  and  j 
there  is  nothing  spoiled  or  wasted.”  This  she  said  with 
awful  distinctness,  fixing  her  observant  eyes  upon  me,  | 
the  guilty  provider  for  this  feast  to  which  no  one  seemed  ' 

anxious  to  come,  in  a  way  that  made  me  quail.  ^ 

“  Chicken  and  lobster  salads  spoil  if  they’re  kept 
overnight,  and  I  detest  this  sort  of  company  that  may 
come  and  behave  as  if  it  was  expected,  or  may  stay 
away  without  any  explanation,”  Aunt  Emma  said  rather 
savagely,  and  Mrs.  Sampson  having  carried  her  point, 
and  put  every  one  in  a  bad  mood,  repaired  to  a  rival 
throne  opposite  to  the  one  on  which  Aunt  Emma  had 
seated  herself,  and  there  sat  in  suavity  waiting  for  the 
worst. 

What  a  night  that  was !  Fifteen  only  out  of  the  ' 
forty  people  whom  I  had  invited  came,  and  out  of  these  : 
fifteen  ten  were  on  terms  of  coolness  or  utter  estrange-  | 
ment  with  each  other,  and  so  stood  about  in  silence 
eyeing  each  other  askance,  and  wondering  what  I  could 
“  be  thinking  about”  to  invite  them  ”  to  meet  So-and- 
so.”  Every  one  had  dined  late,  and  no  one  would  hear 
of  supper,  or  be  persuaded  to  partake  at  all  of  the  re-  | 
freshments  with  which  I  had  spread  my  hospitable  board. 

I  sat  for  three  long  hours  in  an  agony  of  expectation 
that  momentarily  became  more  hopeless  fcr  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  knock  of  somebody  who  might 
have  lightened  our  social  darkness.  But  no  one  else 
came,  and  the  uncongenial  and  badly-assorted  fifteen 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field  until  midnight,  when 
they  departed,  severally  and  sarcastically  thanking  me 
for  a  “  charming  evening.” 

“  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,”  Aunt  Emma  said, 
when  the  last  man  had  left  our  banquet-halls  deserted, 
and  our  supper  untouched.  “  You  should  have  secured 
more  people  and  given  them  lighter  refreshments,  Edith  ; 

I  knew  how  it  would  be,  but  you  never  take  my 
advice  ;  otherwise  if  I  had  ventured  to  give  it,  I  should 
have  said  put  a  little  tea  and  wine,  nothing  more  ;  now 
that  odious  Mrs.  Sampson  will  say  that  you  are  attempt¬ 
ing  too  much,  and  failing  to  achieve  even  a  little.” 

Even  in  my  hour  of  disappointment  I  refrained  from  : 
mentioning  to  Aunt  Emma  that  she  had  been  the  one  | 
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to  limit  the  number  of  my  guests,  and  to  propose  the 
’  nature  of  the  entertainment  I  provided  for  them.  And 
my  tolerance  has  met  with  its  due  reward  !  From  that 
I  day  to  this  she  has  never  ceased  to  mention  that  deadly 
dull  evening  as  one  of  the  numerous  instances  she  can 
adduce  of  “  dear  Edith’s  want  of  management  and 
’  unfortunate  facility  for  going  wrong  in  matters  do- 
i  mestic.” 

1  My  next  attempt  in  the  “  at  home”-giving  direction 
'  was  to  issue  two  hundred  invitation  cards,  and  prepare 
I  for  the  reception  of  fifty  people.  This  I  thought  was 
observing  the  happy  mean  and  the  rules  of  probability 
I  and  laws  of  chance  in  a  most  praiseworthy  and  far- 
i  sighted  manner.  Aunt  Emma  having  committed  her 
I  judgment  so  sorely  on  the  last  occasion  refused  to  say 
a  word,  but  looked  volumes  when  I  propounded  my 
intention  to  her.  But  1  disregarded  the  looks,  sent  out 
my  cards,  provided  as  my  former  experience  warned 
me  to  provide,  and  waited  the  event  with  the  serene 
feeling  that  if  two  guests  came  I  should  not  feel  that  I 
had  made  ponderous  preparations,  and  that  if  fifty 
appeared  in  answer  to  my  call,  I  could  calmly  see  them 
make  an  onslaught  upon  the  refreshment-tables. 

A  hundred  and  eighty  out  of  the  two  hundred  I  had 
invited  came  !  and  of  these,  eighty  at  least  took  leave  to 
bring  a  friend  or  two  !  Aunt  Emma  herself  came  with 
a  light  contingent  of  ten  “  in  order  to  provide  against 
my  room  having  the  bare  appearance  it  had  before,”  she 


kindly  explained.  The  first  detachment  who  went 
down  to  the  dining-room  -finished  up  all  the  sandwiches 
and  cakes,  and  the  next  emptied  the  decanters.  These 
were  easily  refilled,  but  as  we  did  not  grow  hams  on 
the  premises,  or  keep  a  confectioner’s  shop,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  supply  the  other  wants.  Half  the  people  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  as  they  got  but  a  confused  idea  of 
me  in  the  moment  I  could  give  to  welcoming  them, 
unintentionally  heard  many  remarks  that  were  more 
commendable  for  their  truth  than  for  their  politeness. 
Several  people  declared  well  within  my  hearing  that  I 
should  never  have  “  presumed  to  get  them  all  there  in 
such  a  way  unless  I  meant  supper  at  a  later  hour.” 
Others  averred  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke, 
for  that  I  never  could  have  sent  out  so  many  invitations, 
and  made  such  inadequate  preparations  for  these  invita¬ 
tions  being  responded  to,  of  my  own  free  will.  Some 
laughed  at,  some  blamed,  some  pitied  me.  People 
stayed  on  simply  because  they  were  too  feeble  from 
being  bored  and  too  hungry  to  go  off.  And  when  they 
departed  at  last,  they  did  it  with  an  air  of  feeling  that 
they  had  been  defrauded  of  a  pleasanter  evening  else¬ 
where,  that  almost  made  me  forswear  them  all,  as  well 
as  “  at  homes,”  for  ever  ! 

Moral  for  both  hostesses  and  guests  : — Attend  strictly 
to  the  R.S.T.P.  corner  of  your  “at  home”  cards. 
Self-interest,  no  less  than  the  commonest  politeness, 
requires  it. 


UDDENLY  indeed  Death  has  called 
away  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  women  of  the  age,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  queendom  of  the  society 
side  of  politics  such  famous  ladies  as 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Lady  Holland,  and  Lady  Palmerston, 
and  almost  represented  in  the  higher  society 
of  England  the  fascinating  Recamier  of  the 
Parisian  sa/otis.  But  she  differed  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  respect  from  the  “  beautiful  Duchess,”  who 
was  the  friend  of  Fox  ;  from  the  brusque,  domineering, 
wilful  mistress  of  Holland  House ;  and  from  the 
adroit,  good-tempered,  ever-cheerful  Lady  Palmerston, 
who  made  everybody  her  friend.  She  was  a  par- 
venue,  the  daughter  of  a  public  singer,  without  the 
advantages  of  birth  or  early  association  with  the  noblest 
and  most  exclusive  to  prepare  her  way.  Like  Earl 
Beaconsfield,  she  had  ^Jewish  blood  in  her  veins,  and. 


^Itjauili^rni  If  ill 

like  him,  she  rose  by  the  very  fulness  of  her  nature  to 
almost  the  highest  social  eminence.  Unlike  him,  how¬ 
ever,  although  an  adherent  to  a  political  party,  she 
made  no  political  opponents.  Her  drawing-room,  her 
gardens,  her  famous  home  ne.ar  Twickenham,  her  man¬ 
sions  in  Essex  and  Somersetshire,  and  her  town  resi¬ 
dence  at  Carlton-gardens,  were  indeed  the  resort  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  ;  but  she  banished  from 
them  the  asperities  of  political  contest,  and  received 
as  most  welcome  guests  the  most  accomplished  and 
eminent  of  those  who,  in  the  battle  array  in  Parliament, 
fought  under  other  colours  than  those  of  her  immediate 
connections.  Innate  tact,  which  operates  so  pleasantly 
if  so  unobtrusively,  natural  unaffected  grace  of  manner, 
cheerfulness,  kindliness,  and  sympathy,  were  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  made  Frances  Countess  Waldegrave  so 
attractive  in  life,  and  the  loss  of  her  so  sincerely 
lamented. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Anne,  to  give  her  name  in  full. 
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was  four  times  a  wife.  Her  last  and  surviving  husband 
was  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  at  the  time 
of  marriage  a  prominent  politician  and  the  holder 
of  h’gh  offices  in  the  Liberal  Administration,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Carling- 
ford. 

She  retained  the  title  of  Countess  Waldegrave,  to 
which  she  was  entitled  by  her  second  marriage.  That 
her  times  of  widowhood  were  unusually  brief,  that  she 
was  the  dearly-loved  wife  of  four  men  of  very  different 
characters,  is  no  slight  testimony  to  her  attractiveness 
and  her  genuine  qualities  of  heart  and  head. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  a  little  boy,  the  child  of 
very  poor  Jewish  parents,  attracted  attention  in  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  Houndsditch  and  Whitechapel  by 
the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  the  musical  sensibility  he 
exhibited.  Little  Maurice  John  Abrahams  wandered 
about,  singing  as  he  went,  and  picking  up  sixpences 
from  the  customers  at  barbers’  shops  and  publichouses 
by  singing  “  Sally  in  our  Alley,”  “  The  Lass  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,”  and  other  popular  ditties.  At  that  time  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  was  in  existence, 
the  very  house  in  which  Garrick  had  made  his  firtt 
appearance  forty  years  before  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
Master  John  Abrahams  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
vocalist  at  a  regular  theatre.  The  beauty  of  his  voice, 
and  his  evident  talents,  attracted  the  notice  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  patrons  of  music.  He  was  furnished  with 
the  means  of  studying  in  Italy,  carefully  improved  his 
opportunities,  and  when  Mr.  John  Braham  (no  longer 
Abrahams)  reappeared  in  London,  he  at  once  achieved 
the  reputation,  which  for  more  than  forty  years  he 
held,  of  being  the  finest  tenor  singer  in  Europe.  He 
made  a  large  fortune,  which,  later  in  life,  he  lost  in 
unfortunate  managerial  speculations ;  and  his  great 
talents,  pleasing  manners,  large  fund  of  information,  and 
ready  wit  ensured  him  a  welcome  in  the  highest  society. 
He  was  a  composer  as  well  as  a  singer ;  and  in  the 
ultra-patriotic  times  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  his 
songs,  composed  and  sung  by  himself,  roused  tl^e 
excitable  people  who  denounced  Bonaparte  to  almost 
frantic  enthusiasm.  Of  these  songs  the  renowned 
“  Death  of  Nelson”  is  a  well-known  specimen. 

We  need  not  trace  the  career  of  the  great  singer. 
Some  of  his  gifts,  especially  his  wit  and  readiness  of 
repartee,  were  inherited  by  his  daughter,  who  once 
neatly  “  put  down”  a  supercilious  snob,  the  “  tenth 
transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,”  who  had  the  wretched 
taste  to  say  to  her,  with  an  affected  air  of  patronising, 
“  I  have  often  heard  your  father  sing,  my  lady.”  Her 
reply  was,  with  a  tranquil  smile,  “  Probably  you  paid  a 
shilling  for  the  privilege.”  Then,  as  now,  the  shilling 


gallery  of  a  theatre  was  scarcely  the  chosen  place  of 
resort  for  the  golden  youth  of  society. 

Frances  Braham  was  born  in  January,  1821.  When 
only  seventeen  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Mi .  John 
James  Henry  Waldegrave,  of  Navestock,  Essex,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  a 
marriage  was  the  result.  In  less  than  two  years  she 
was  a  rich  widow,  owner  of  extensive  estates  in  Essex. 
Of  course  suitors  were  ready  enough  to  offer  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  a  year’s  time  she  was  agmn  married,  very 
singularly,  and  in  defiance  of  some  social  prejudices, 
choosing  for  her  second  husband  the  half-brother  of 
her  first — George  Edward,  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of 
the  Earl,  and  of  course  the  heir  to  the  earldom  to  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  1835.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  became 
Countess  Waldegrave,  but  the  Earl  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  his  deceased  half-brother’s  property, 
which  was  settled  on  the  widow.  It  was  well  he  did 
not,  for  he  was  a  sad  spendthrift,  one  of  the  “  plungers” 
of  the  days  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  and 
other  over-lively  young  noblemen  so  discreditably 
distinguished  themselves. 

One  of  the  Earl’s  own  estates  was  the  famous  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  where  Horace  Walpole  had  collected  the 
literary,  artistic,  and  antiquarian  curiosities  which  made 
it  one  of  the  celebrities  of  England.  Read  Walpole’s 
letters  ;  read  the  biographies  of  his  friends  the  Misses 
Berry ;  read  any  of  the  amusing  books  of  personal 
remembrances  dealing  with  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  what  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  was.  The  Earl  wanted  money  ;  the  young 
Countess,  perhaps,  did  not  care  to  keep  together  the 
curiosities,  being  in  her  nature  one  who  lived  in  the 
present  rather  than  in  the  past,  and  the  great  sale  which 
in  April  and  May,  1842, attracted  all  the  curiosity-hunters 
and  virtuosi  of  Europe  followed,  and  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds  was  realised.  The  Strawberry  Hill 
property  had  descended  to  the  Waldegraves  from  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  Maria,  Dowager 
Countess  Waldegrave,  who  afterwards  became  Duchess 
of  Gloucester. 

The  knicknacks,  manuscripts,  rare  prints,  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  hat,  and  other  curiosities  having  been  disposed 
of,  the  young  Countess  set  to  work  to  make  Strawberry 
Hill  what  for  many  years  it  has  been — the  most  de¬ 
lightful  of  country-houses.  Additions  were  made 
which  extended  the  building  without  departing  from 
the  quaint  character  which  so  amused  and  delighted 
the  great  Horace.  The  little  villa  expanded  until  it 
afforded  accommodation  for  a  score  of  distinguished 
guests,  with  all  their  appertainings.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
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the  most  distinguished  of  statesmen  and  authors,  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank,  found  there  a  charming  home,  free 
from  cumbrous  ceremoniousness,  and  rehned  by  the 
influence  of  womanly  taste  and  charming  manners. 

In  September,  1846,  the  Countess  was  again  a  widow, 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  very  wealthy,  and  singularly 
attractive.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  she  was  again 
led  to  the  altar,  her  third  husband,  much  older  than 
herself,  being  Mr.  George  Granville  Vernon  Harcourt, 
eldest  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  For  a  time 
Strawberry  Hill  was  partially  neglected  in  favour  of  her 
new  home,  Nuneham  Priory,  near  Oxford,  which  she 
soon  made  another  centre  of  attraction.  Mr.  Vernon, 
a  practical  businesslike  man,  greatly  improved  his  wife’s 
estates  by  his  able  management,  especially  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  coal-mines  ;  and  she  was  perfectly  in  her  element  in 
dispensing  the  graceful  hospitalities  of  Nuneham.  We 
are  told  that  “for  a  dozen  years  it  was  the  custom  of 
those  Oxford  undergraduates  who  were  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  its  hospitalities  to  speak  of  Nuneham  as 
‘  Capua,’  ”  the  delightful  classical  ancestor  of  the  modern 
Naples  appearing  to  them  the  only  worthy  parallel. 

In  December,  186 1,  Mr.  Harcourt  died,  and  again  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  few  days  was  the  term  of  the 
Countess’s  widowhood.  The  Right  Hon.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  the  well-known  Liberal  statesman,  now  Lord 
Carlingford,  was  her  fourth  husband,  the  marriage 
I  taking  place  in  January,  1863.  The  union  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  happy  one.  Strawberry  Hill ;  Dud- 
brook  House,  Essex  ;  Nuneham  Priory,  Oxfordshire ; 
and  the  town  mansion,  7,  Carlton-gardens,  were  more 


delightful  and  the  charming  hostess  more  influential 
than  ever.  When  her  husband  was  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Ireland  and  resided  in  Dublin,  there,  as  in 
London,  his  wife’s  popularity  in  society  was  almost 
unbounded.  At  length  the  end  came — the  unseasonable 
weather  did  its  fatal  work.  On  Friday,  July  4th,  the 
Countess  felt  unwell,  and  came  to  town  to  consult  her 
physicians.  Pneumonia  had  set  in,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  kind-hearted,  pleasant-mannered,  brilliant  woman 
passed  into  the  land  of  shadows. 

We  do  not  care  to  moralise  greatly  on  such  a  subject, 
to  draw  dismal  comparisons  between  life  and  death,  to 
point  to  the  brilliancy  of  yesterday  and  the  decay  which 
awaits  the  morrow.  We  do  not  wish  to  muse  “  of 
worms  and  graves  and  epitaphs.”  A  bright,  cheerful, 
kindly  life  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  as  sunshine  is.  A 
nature  so  gifted  as  was  that  of  Frances  Countess 
Waldegrave  rises  above  its  surroundings  ;  one  less  large 
and  generous  would  have  succumbed  to  the  prejudices 
of  society,  or  if  by  extraneous  circumstances  it  had 
been  enabled  to  assert  its  place  and  command  outward 
deference,  there  would  have  been  the  half-suppressed 
sneer  of  contempt  which  the  high-born  are  often  too 
ready  to  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  the  parvenue.  But  the 
late  Countess,  with  her  attractive  individuality,  needed 
little  aid  from  her  great  wealth  or  the  prestige  of  her 
marriages,  and  she  never  resorted  to  the  daring  Bo- 
hemianism  which  some  women  of  marked  talents  think 
necessary  to  attract  attention.  Frances  Countess  Walde¬ 
grave  was  essentially  a  lady,  and  attained  the  position 
she  so  long  held  by  right  of  her  inherent  qualities. 

G.  R.  E. 
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RIEVE  not,  though  now  for  many  a  year 
Our  lives  should  severed  be  ; 

Sweet  as  the  Apiil  violets 
Their  precious  memory ; 

Sweet  and  sad  as  the  April  rain. 

That  winneth  the  grass  to  grow 
Over  the  spot  where  hopes  were  hid. 

In  the  time  of  frost  and  snow. 

Grieve  not.  He  watcheth  tenderly  ; 

The  shadow  may  abide. 

But  cannot  chill  us,  if  we  walk 
Close  to  our  Father’s  side. 

Though  round  us  night  hath  fallen  dark. 
Look  up,  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  stars  that  He  hath  set  in  heaven 
To  shine  for  thee  and  me. 


Grieve  not,  for  He  will  hold  us  both 
Safe  in  His  holy  keepmg  ; 

And  in  the  morning  joy  will  come. 
Though  for  a  night  there’s  weeping. 

Beautiful,  hopeful  thoughts  of  cheer 
After  the  present  sorrow. 

After  the  midnight,  wild  and  drear. 
Sunlight  and  calm  to-morrow. 

Grieve  not,  or  dear,  or  sweet,  or  sad. 
Each  dead  and  vanished  year ; 

Or  though  the  onward  lonely  path 
Most  desolate  appear. 

Know  we  our  Father  keepeth  sure, 
Keepeth  so  tenderly. 

Ever  through  both  our  parted  lives, 

“  Watch  between  thee  and  me.’’ 
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that  the  crowd  was  dense  in  the  great  thoroughfares 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, of  the  church. 

And  now  the 
Paris  saisorj  is  over, 
the  races  have 
been  run,  and  the 
last  farewell  par- 
•  .w  ties  have  been 

Our  beau- 


news  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Louis 
^1!.^  Napoleon  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  Paris,  and 
though 
some  weeks  have 
passed  since  then, 
it  is  still  the  one 
great  topic  of 
conversation. 

There  are  those 
who  may  think  it 
is  best  thus,  and 
that  one  Pretender 
ess  is  a  pledge  of 
security  for  long- 
contested  France, 
but  even  these 
must  silence  their 
political  discus¬ 
sions  before  the 
awfulness  of  such 
a  death,  so  sad 
yet  so  glorious, 
so  pitiful  and  yet 
so  heroic.  No 
doubt  ’tis  a  death¬ 
blow  to  the  Bona- 
partist  party,  but 
yet  it  is  a  death  of 
which  they  may 
justly  be  proud, 
and,  setting  all 
political  prejudices 
apart,  all  French¬ 
men  may  glory  in 
the  bravery  of  the 
Prince,  all  French- 
w'omen  must  weep 
with  the  widowed 
mother  who  sor¬ 
rows  over  him 
who  was  her  one 
hope,  and  love, 
and  pride. 

Thefuneral  ser¬ 
vice  in  honour  of 
the  Prince,  which  took  place  in  the  church  of  Saint- 
Augustin,  was  attended  by  treble  the  number  of  people 
who  could  possibly  get  in,  but  those  who  were  dis¬ 
appointed  of  a  seat  inside  remained  standing  outside,  so 


given, 

monJe  have  very 
much  out-stayed 
this  year  their 
usual  date  for 
leaving  the  city — 
perhaps  because 
the  weather  was 
so  wet  and  stormy 
they  could  not 
believe  it  was 
really  summer — 
but  now  they  have 
at  last  taken  their 
flight  to  fashion¬ 
able  seaside  and 
watering  places. 

One  of  the 
prettiest  features 
of  our  summer 
entertainments  in 
Paris  this  year  has 
been  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Paintings 
lighted  up  with 
electric  light  at 
night.  The  effect 
upon  the  pictures 
was  most  bizarre, 
but  where  it  was 
prettiest  was  in 
the  covered  gar¬ 
den.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  but  cold  light 
gliding  over  the 
white  statues  and 
the  bluish  verdure 
of  exotic  plants  produced  most  fanciful  effects,  and 
made  one  dream  of  the  land  of  shadows ;  one  might 
have  imagined  oneself  on  the  banks  of  Lethe,  among 
deities  and  heroes.  The  nymphs  and  naiads  which 
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Flat  Pattern,  *s.  9(1. — 3Idme.  Leteli.ieb,  40,  Tavistock-st..  Covcnt  Garden,  London. 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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were  placed  all  around  completed  the  illusion.  Dante 
seemed  to  be  our  guide  in  our  roamings  beyond  earthly 
bounds,  and  the  proud  genii  who  guard  the  secrets  of 
the  tomb  seemed  about  to  open  to  us  the  silver  portals 
which  lead  to  the  land  of  happy  souls  ! 

A  toilette  with 
Gains- 


is  near  with  its  concerts  in  the  open  air,  and  all  its  places 
of  refreshment  so  bright  with  coloured  lanterns.  A 
drive  in  the  Bois  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  when 
the  sky  is  luminous  with  stars  and  the  air  cool  and  fresh 
after  a  hot,  weary  day,  is  something  far  more  delicious 

than  many  pleasures 
’  i  one  goes  very  far  to 
I  seek. 

Then  in  the  day- 
j  time  there  are  excur- 
!  sions  and  picnics  in 
I  the  pretty  environs  of 
Paris.  What  more 
delightful  than  to 
~  hire  a  spacious  vehicle 

‘  -  I  ■  j  or  two  and  go  and 

"  -  ■  ^  I  spend  an  afternoon  at 

- .  -  —  _  I  Montmorency  or  at 

j  Enghien,  at  St^vres 
ii- '  or  Auteuil?  As  to 
^  meals  tastes^  differ. 

tree,  'for  curtaias, 

- : - forest  between  Mont- 

morency  and  Ermont. 

EH  40.  Covent  aarden.  j  ^ 

J  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

teau,  but  merely  a 


paniers,  a 

P  Id  S  h 

which  ^^^s  ^  the  de 

not  to  baits  and  routs ,  - 

at  least  to  quiet  music  ‘ 

J  .  _ I  Flat  Pattern,  zg.  od. — Mauaue  Let 

and  causene;  and  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  pi 

then  there  are  the 

theatres,  now  well  ventilated,  and  with  pleasant  open 
foyers  to  promenade  in  between  the  acts,  with  windows 
overlooking  Paris  in  its  bright  gay  light,  with  its  crowds 
of  passants.  The  cafes  on  the  boulevards,  in  front  of 
which  one  sits  eating  ices  or  sipping  lemonade,  are  also 
very  enjoyable,  and  should  you  tire  of  all  this  the  Bois 
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Thus  one  need  not  go  very  far  from  Paris  to  enjoy 
country  air  and  the  beauty  of  sylvan  scenes ;  but,  of 
course,  those  who  can  leave  the  city  altogether  for  a 
time  very  much  prefer  to  do  so,  especially  when 
the  hot  August  days  draw  nigh,  and  Parisian  ladies 
who  have  not  yet  taken  flight  are  preparing  to  leave 
their  town  residence,  even  if  but  for  a  brief  space. 

Milliners  and  coutur'ieres  are  all  intent  upon  pretty 
new  hats  and  elegant  costumes  for  the  country  or  the 
beach.  As  a  rule  the  short  skirt  is  adopted,  though 
seUii-trains  are  still  preferred  by  many.  We  are  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  dresses 
are  still  made  en  Princesse  and  without  the  least 
soupron  of  paniers.  For  travelling  costumes  beige  tissues 
and  Indian  cashmere  are  among  the  very  favourite, 
and  they  have  no  trimming  whatever — a  perfect  cut  and 
graceful  outline,  with  great  neatness  of  finish,  are  the 
great  desiderata  in  costumes  of  this  style,  which  are 
made  by  tailors,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  imitation  of  tailors’ 
work.  Beige  of  various  shades,  iron  and  Russian  grey, 
and  such  dark  tints  as  admiral  blue,  bronze,  and  forest 
green,  seal  brown,  and  plum  are  the  fashionable  colours 
for  travelling  suits. 

The  dress  m  Princesse  behind  is  mostly  made  with 
jacket  fronts  and  a  vest.  Another  pattern  is  with  a 
long  jacket,  forming  bodice  and  out-of-door  garment  all 
in  one,  an  underskirt  made  quite  plain  with  bias-band 
trimmings,  or  merely  rows  of  stitching,  and  a  second 
skirt  loosely  draped  at  the  back ;  or  again,  by  way  of 
variety,  the  long  redingote  is  worn  nearly  as  long  as  the 
skirt,  very  tight-fitting,  and  merely  stitched  round  i  but 
this  style  requires  a  very  good  figure,  tall  and  slight, 
without  being  too  thin  or  bony.  The  buttons  used 
for  costumes  of  this  description  are  enormous  ones,  of 
white,  grey,  or  brownish  mother-of-pearl,  or  less 
expensive  ones  of  wood  or  coloured  coroso.  Lktle 
feminine  touches  can  be  given  to  this  altc^ether  rather 
dark  and  sober-looking  style  of  drees  in  the  way  of  a 
pretty  cravat,  hem-stitched  friHs  of  cambric  round  the 
neck  and  wrist,  the  dainty  tnouchoir  with  cypher  and 
border  embroidered  in  colours  peeping  from  the  tiay 
breast-pocket,  and  a  few  artistic  jewels — just  a  brooch 
and  earrings,  with  perhaps  a  porte-bonheur  bracelet, 
one  of  those  one  never  takes  off,  and  the  chatelaine  or 
hook  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  watch-chain. 
Excepting  just  the  cravat,  which  may  be  a  bright  spot 
in  a  dark  or  neutral  tinted  tout-ensemble,  every  item  of 
the  travelling  costume  should  be  matched  in  colour  to 
the  dress.  Undressed  kid  gloves  are  the  correct  thing  : 
coloured  striped  stockings  and  gaiter-boots  of  cloth  or 
satin-faced  with  patent  leather,  and  buttoned,  not  at  the 
side,  but  with  a  double  row  of  buttons  down  the 


middle.  This  new  mode  of  buttoning  is  infinitely  more 
comfortable  and  quite  as  elegant  as  the  usual  fashion  of 
buttoning  at  the  side.  Heels  for  boots  de  fatigue  should 
not  be  too  high.  Ladies  are,  indeed,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  coming  back  from  the  errors  of  their  ways  in  this 
matter,  and  exchanging  the  high  curved-out  heel  for 
the  square  and  moderately  high  one  ;  they  have  begun 
to  perceive  that,  in  fine,  high  heels,  a  perfect  torture  to 
delicate  feet,  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  far  from  con¬ 
ducive  to  beauty.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  that  no  lady  can 
walk  really  gracefully  upon  very  high  heels  because 
her  feet  are  not  in  their  true  position,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  her  body  being  thrown  forward  she  loses  the 
charm  of  a  correct  and  perfectly-poised  figure. 

Of  hats  the  variety  is  very  great,  and  bizarre  indeed 
are  many  of  the  models  offered  for  our  acceptation. 
But  among  the  number  there  are  many  which  are 
really  tasteful,  elegant,  and  becoming.  None  of  the 
pointed,  extinguisher  shapes  are  either  pretty  or  lady¬ 
like,  but  almost  all  the  new  modifications  of  the  Gains¬ 
borough  or  Rubens  are  both.  The  dark  lining  of 
velvet  or  satin  is  very  becoming  to  the  complexion. 
Blondes  do  well  to  choose  dark  blue  or  seal  brown — 
the  latter  especially  pretty  with  golden  hair — and  bru¬ 
nettes  dark  crimson  or  reddish  brown,  or  the  deep 
orange  tint  called  caramel,  now  so  much  in  vogue ;  and 
black  is  not  unbecoming  to  any  face,  and  is  very  useful 
for  wearing  with  any  toilette. 

Thus  an  elegant  hat  for  travelling  or  excursioning  is 
of  black  chip  with  brim  broader  and  more  raised  on  the 
left  than  on  the  right  side,  lined  with  plain  black  velvet, 
and  caught  up  in  front  with  a  bunch  of  three  roses,  red, 
pink,  and  crimson.  Outside,  loops  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  and  a  long  sweeping  black  feather.  Cherries 
may  be  selected  instead  of  roses,  and  will  prove  more 
durable. 

And  for  seaside  or  watering-places  the  four  following 
are  very  tasteful  hats  : — 

First  a  Diana  Vernon  of  white  chip,  the  brim  lined 
with  dark  blue  velvet  and  turned  up  with  a  large  rosette 
of  the  same,  on  which  is  posed  a  large  jewelled  beetle, 
and  which  fastens  the  stem  of  a  long  white  feather 
curled  over  the  crown. 

Then  a  Ninon  hat,  bent  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 
with  crown  perfectly  covered  with  a  mass  of  pink,  red, 
and  yellow-tinted  chrysanthemums,  with  shaded  foliage 
and  delicate  little  sprays  of  buds.  The  brim  is  lined 
with  bronze  velvet,  and  quillings  of  the  same  appear  at 
the  sides,  where  the  brim  is  raised  and  hollowed  out, 
and  on  the  left  side  there  is  a  pretty  oval  buckle  of 
Rhenish  pebble. 

A  Catalan  hat  of  fancy  straw  has  a  squarish  crown, 
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and  also  has  a  border  bent  in  front  and  at  the  back.  It 
is  of  beige- coloured  straw  to  match  a  costume,  and  is 
trimmed  with  clustering  feathers  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  and  with  a  gold- coloured  bird.  The  lining  is 
of  shirred  seal-brown  satin. 

And,  fourthly,  a  panier  hat  of  Leghorn  straw  has  the 
shape  of  a  flower-basket  put  on  upside  down  with 
masses  of  mingled  flowers  in  the  hollows  on  either  side 
of  the  brim,  which  is  lined  with  shirred  black  satin. 
Outside  it  has  no  trimming  beyond  a  few  bows  of  black 
velvet. 

I  have  also  been  shown,  for  the  seaside,  toquet  hats 
of  fancy  brown  and  white  straw  plaits,  trimmed  with  a 
folded  strip  of  white  spotted  muslin,  festooned  and 
embroidered  at  the  edges,  draped  at  the  back  with 
loops  and  ends  of  brown  velvet ;  a  large  cluster  of  field- 
flowers  is  placed  just  at  the  back  of  the  crown,  with 
long  sprays  drooping  at  the  side.  Sometimes  instead  of 
this  a  bird  or  aigrette  is  put  on  at  the  side. 

For  little  girls  the  trimming  is  all  put  on  quite 
at  the  top  of  the  hat,  and  strings  are  tied  at  the 
hack. 

The  Niniche  hat  is  still  in  great  favour,  but  only  for 
the  garden  or  country.  It  is  mostly  made  of  coarse 
paillasson  straw.  If  white,  it  is  trimmed  round  with  a 
ruche  of  pinked-out  white  muslin,  with  a  bouquet  of 
cherries  or  flowers  on  the  left  side,  and  black  velvet 
strings  to  tie  at  the  back ;  if  black,  it  is  rather  more 
elegantly  ornamented  with  a  ruche  of  fringed- out  black 
or  coloured  silk,  and  also  a  bunch  of  fruit  or  feathers 
at  the  side  and  stiinge  tied  down  over  the  brim.  Other 
Niniche  hats  are  entirely  covered  with  puffed  white 
muslin,  with  small  blossoaia  or  bows  of  ribbon  nestling 
here  and  there  in  its  folds. 

In  bonnets  nothing  very  new  appears  just  now,  but 
shapes  are  becoming  decidedly  larger,  and  in  the  autumn 
we  shall  certainly  wear  something  very  much  resembling 
the  poke  bonnet  so  dear  to  Quakers.  Let  us  hope  the 
good  taste  of  our  modistes  will  be  able  to  modify  it  so 
as  to  give  it  some  grace  and  prettiness. 

In  pretty,.etyiish  costumes,  made  up  partly  of  floriated 
or  brocaded  and  partly  of  plain  material,  we  see  the 
polonaise  appearann  more,  but  very  different  from  the 
model  which  has  been  called  by  that  came  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  modem  polonaise  is  buttoned 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bust  only — the  usual  length 
of  a  cuirass  bodice  ;  thence  it  remains  open  and  very 
much  apart,  in  most  cases  with  deep  revers  on  either 
side ;  behind  it  is  draped  and  moderately  long  only.  In 
some  models  gores  are  let  in  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form 
paniers  rather  low  upon  the  hips,  and  this  is  called  the 
polonaise  ci  paniers,  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  ones 


made  of  Indian  foulard  in  Pompadour  patterns  of 
scattered  bouquets,  or  in  Louis  Seize  patterns  of  floriated 
stripes  in  very  soft  ^acs  colouring.  They  were  worn 
over  skirts  of  plain  taffetas  or  foulard,  either  shirred  or 
folded  upwards  across  the  front,  and  forming  at  the 
back  either  one  large  or  three  smaller  double  pleats  for 
the  semi-train.  These  skirts  are  trimmed  with  Actings 
or  double  ruthes  round  the  bottom.  The  sleeves  are 
tight  and  not  very  long,  leaving  the  wrist  quite  free, 
and  are  prettily  trimmed  with  very  narrow  flutings  and 
tiny  revers.  If  for  an  evening  or  dinner  dress  the 
bodice  is  open  either  in  the  shape  of  a  V  or  a  square, 
with  narrow  fluting  round  the  opening,  and  an  inner 
trimming  of  tulle  or  crepe  lisse  ruches,  also  matched  for 
the  sleeves.  The  bouquet  of  real  flowers,  without 
which  no  toilette  is  now  deemed  complete,  is  fastened 
very  near  the  shoulder,  upon  the  left  side,  with  some 
fancy  brooch  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond  lizard  or 
serpent,  or  some  bizarre  insect,  beetle,  moth,  or  dragon¬ 
fly,  in  coloured  gold  and  enamel. 

If  short  the  costume  should  be  elegant  and  coquettish  ; 
the  simpler  ones  have  semi-trains.  The  short  costume 
requires  great  elegance  not  to  become  quite  neglige. 
White  foulard,  with  tiny  Japanese  or  Chinese  designs, 
is  very  fashionable,  and  so  is  also  dotted  foulard  ;  the 
latter  is  frequently  combined  with  striped  pekin  silk. 
Thus  the  skirt  will  be  striped  either  mille  raies  or  of  a 
medium-sized  stripe,  and  the  polonaise  h  paniers,  of 
dotted  foulard,  the  trimmings  of  the  skirt  being  dotted, 
and  the  facings,  revers,  pockets,  and  so  on  of  the  polo¬ 
naise,  striped.  This  is  very  pretty  and  efiective.  If 
the  dotted  foulard  is  on  a  white  ground  the  alternate 
stripes  will  be  white  and  the  trimming  white  Bretoune 
lace ;  if  some  ecru  shade  prevail  in  both  materials,  then 
use  for  trimming  some  of  the  pretty  unbleached  thread 
lace  now  in  vogue ;  or  again,  if  the  materials  are  in 
somewhat  dark  tints,  let  the  lace  be  silk  guipure, 
matched  in  colour  to  the  prevailing  shade. 

The  white  foulard  with  the  tiny  Japanese  or  Chinese 
patterns. is  combined  with  white  foulard  or  white  satin.. 
The  jacket  bodice,  buttoned  only  just  at  the  waist,  and 
open  both  top  and  bottom,  is  a  pretty  model  for  cos¬ 
tumes  of  this,  description,  with  a  white  silk  or  satin 
vest.  Or  sometimes — prettiest  of  all — the  vest  is 
entirely  composed  of  strips  of  Bretonne  or  Mirecouit 
lace  insertion,  with  lace  frilling  round  the  neck  and 
jabot  down  the  front  -,  the  short  sleeves  h  sabots  not 
coming  beyond  the  elbow,  and  with  under  open  sleeves 
to  match.  This  is  for  very  elegant  casino  toilettes  at 
fashionable  watering-places.  With  such  is  worn  the 
Diana  Vernon  hat  of  white  chip,  lined  with  pale  blue 
or  rose-coloured  shirred  satin,  turned  up  with  a  cluster 
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is  the  Breton  plastron,  which  can  be  fastened  on  with 
pins  without  taking  off  the  bodice. 

For  very  warm  days — if  ever  they  come  this  year — 


open  bodice,  be  the  opening  square  or  V-shaped,  but 
such  a  dress  may  be  worn  for  out  walking  if  a  chemi¬ 
sette  is  put  on  inside.  Very  pretty  chemisettes  are 
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the  most  charming  vetement  will  be  the  scarf  mantle  of 
black  Spanish  lace,  with  bows  of  black  satin  ribbon. 
There  are  also  very  elegant  mantles  of  crepe  de  chine, 
either  in  the  pelisse  or  mantilla  shape,  trimmed  with  the 
pretty  gauffered  fringe  called  /range  copeaux,  or  with 
black  lace  flutings.  But  though  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  mantles,  they  are  all  fastened  to  the  waist  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  by  means  of  strings  sewn  on 
inside ;  the  trimming  of  passementerie  or  lace  is  put  on 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  with  fringe  or  lace  round 
the  edges  ;  sometimes  the  long  ends  are  loosely  tied  in 


front,  or  else  they  are  shorter,  and  merely  hooked 
together  under  a  bow  of  satin. 

With  dresses  of  washing  materials,  such  as  toile, 
batiste,  cambric,  and  so  on,  the  mantle,  of  the  same  fabric, 
is  made  after  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  black  silk,  crepe 
de  chine,  or  lace ;  they  are  very  prettily  trimmed  with 
ruches  h  la  vieille,  edged  on  either  side  with  narrow 
Breton  ne  or  torchon  lace. 

The  fashionable  sunshade  for  the  beach  and  country 
is  of  striped  pekin  in  two  shades  of  colour  matching 
the  dress,  or  very  often  buff  and  bronze. 


'LOGGING.  ’Tis  an  ominous,  ugly 
word,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Some 
cruel  words  hide  up  their  cruelty 
beneath  a  smooth  surface,  just  as  a 
bad  heart  lies  sometimes  beneath  a 
comely  face.  Flogging  carries  with  it  its 
signification — a  brutal  punishment.  The 
question  has  been  agitated  lately  in  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  the  flogging 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  there  are 
signs  of  the  punishment  being  mitigated  if 
not  totally  abolished.  Lord  Elcho,  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  made  by  another  member  of  the  House,  advised 
that  the  “  cat  question’’  had  better  be  marked  for  amend¬ 
ment  as  the  “  Manx]  cat,’’  as  this  description  of  feline 
life  was  remarkable  for  its  tailless  nature.  Are  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  as  a  rule,  so  unwilling  to  do  their 
duty  towards  Queen  and  country  that  the  nine-lashed 
weapon  must  be  for  ever  held  in  tcrrorem  over  their 
heads  ?  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  grade  of  life, 
every  kind  of  profession ;  no  class,  high  or  low,  is 
exempt  from  this.  We  have  our  gcrotters,  and  we 
have  our  lordly  straying  muttons,  and  the  “  cat”  has 
been  tried  with  a  will  on  the  former,  and  has  often 
been  very  much  deserved  by  the  latter  no  one  will 
gainsay.  Nobody  will  assert,  however,  that  garotters 
and  brutal  men  of  the  lower  class  have  been  really 
“  improved”  by  either  the  acceptation  of  or  the  thoughts 
merely  of  so  severe  a  discipline.  Our  newspapers  fairly 
teem  with  accounts  of  frightful  acts  of  violence.  It  is 
an  unmanly,  degrading  punishment,  and  it  falls  short  of 
the  mark  it  professedly  aims  at.  A  brute  such  as  the 
“  cat”  is  fit  for  has  too  degraded  a  soul  to  care  for 
degradation — it  is  no  degradation  to  him,  though  he 
incur  the  punishment,  because  he  is  a  coward.  Shame 
he  has  none  !  A  humane  people  are  we  we  love  to 


tell  this  to  the  world.  Our  England  is  the  soil  of  the 
free,  and  Liberty  here  is  supposed  to  hang  her  cap  up 
in  contentment,  yet  we  patronise  the  “  cat.”  No  other 
nation  does  this  thing,  and  we  have  it  that  we  are  the 
most  civilised  of  all !  The  cat-o’-nine-talls  is  a  blot 
upon  us.  Is  there  not  a  punishment  to  be  thought  of 
by  the  authorities  that  will  bend  wills  but  not  break 
hearts  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Housewives  were  warned  a  little  while  ago  in  these 
columns  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  about  their  eggs,  as 
“  artificial  eggs”  were  being  manufactured,  and  w  ould 
doubtless  turn  out  a  “  success”  to  all  but  the  unlucky 
purchasers.  Old  potatoes,  it  seems  now,  can  be  made 
into  new  potatoes — rejuvenated,  in  fact.  Ancient  and 
wrinkled  tubers  are  soaked  for  a  specified  time  in  a 
kind  of  acidulated  water,  and  after  being  well  washed 
the  brown  skin  falls  off  them.  The  potatoes  are  next 
subjected  to  a  drying  process,  are  “  made  into  suitable 
shapes,”  and  are  then  packed  off  in  white  paper  in 
boxes  to  the  greengrocers.  These  “  Doings”  take  place 
at  present  in  Paris,  but  if  they  succeed — that  is,  if  they 
pass  muster  fairly  well — we  may  soon  expect  them  over 
here. 

#  *  #  *  * 

The  day  is  not  far  diitant,  I  hope,  as  many  others 
hope,  when  there  will  be  an  Act  passed  to  abolish 
actions  for  breaches  of  promise.  Quite  lately  a  lady 
sued  a  gentleman  for  heavy  damages  for  that  he  did 
not  marry  her  according  to  promise,  but  was  cruel  and 
base  enough  to  marry  some  one  else.  Well,  this  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  the  actions  for  breaches  of 
promise  of  marriage — with  a  difference.  But  in  this  case 
the  gentleman  had,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  “  one  foot 
in  the  grave  and  one  out.”  Moreover,  he  was  a 
widower  with  four  children,  and  his  business  was  any- 
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thing  but  a  flourishing  one.  It  would  have  been 
thought  that  the  lady  would  have  been  grateful  to  her 
rival  for  taking  such  an  unadvantageous  parti  off  her 
hands,  and  that  she  considered  herself  well  rid  of  a  bad 
bargain.  But  no ;  the  husband  in  prospective  had  gone 
from  her  gaze,  not  exactly  like,  as  the  old  song  says,  “  a 
beautiful  dream,”  but  still  he  was  gone.  This  was  a 
case  that  created  great  laughter  in  court,  and  there  was 
not  a  word  of  real  love  in  the  whole  affair.  The  lady 
got  £20  damages,  and  the  gentleman,  no  doubt,  got  a 
reprimand  from  his  wife  for  his  stupid  attentions  to 
somebody  else.  There  was  nobody  injured  much  here 
certainly.  There  are  no  hearts  broken  in  those  cases 
where  the  deserted  ones  require  money  as  a  salve  to 
their  wounds.  “  Mrs.  Partington”  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
marked  once  as  she  threw  down  her  newspaper  in  high 
dudgeon  after  reading  “  one  of  they  owdacious  breach  of 
promise  cases” — “  ’Taint  the  ridiculousness  of  the  thing 
I  look  at ;  it’s  how  dreadful  conceited  it  makes  them 
men — them  lords  and  masters  of  ourn,  as  they  persists 
in  calling  theirselves,  and  goodness  knows,”  &c.,  &c. 
The  only  reasonable  solution  that  can  be  found  to  the 
riddle  of  sometimes  lovable-hoking,  timid,  retiring  girls 
thus  coming  to  the  fore  with  their  hearts  on  their 
sleeves  must  be  that  their  love  has  been  turned  into  hate, 
and  thus  the  only  sensation  predominant  in  their  minds 
concerning  their  faithless  lovers  is  that  they  shall  suffer 
for  it  somehow  and  in  some  way.  As  long  as  the  world 
has  Doings  to  record,  so  long  will  there  be  men  who  will 
hold  women’s  hearts  as  toys,  and  they  are  not  worth 
grieving  over — if  women  could  but  manage  to  under¬ 
stand  this.  Would  it  not  be  better — suggestions  are 
rather  in  request — for  the  friends  of  the  forsaken  one 
to  duck  the  faithless  swain  ?  This  is  what  he  really 
wants,  you  know. 

***** 

The  widening  of  London  Bridge  is  again  a  matter  of 
discussion  with  the  powers  that  be.  Considering  the 
immense  amount  of  traflic  that  is  daily,  nightly,  indeed, 
nearly  always  going  on  to  and  fro  this  bridge,  its  con¬ 
venience  is  very  inadequate  to  the  calls  upon  it.  There 
is  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  London  Bridge 
BUI,  with  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  as  chairman,  so  that 
we  may  expect  an  alteration  in  this  matter  at  no  very 
distant  date. 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  telephone  is  making  itself  useful  now  in  other 
than  the  ordinary  ways  it  has  been  usually  put  to.  At 
a  Congregational  church  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  wires  are 
laid  on  to  the  houses  of  many  aged  and  invalid  people, 
and  thus  these  are  able  to  hear  and  receive  religious 


instruction  without  being  obliged  to  leave  their  homes 
or  even  beds.  The  telephone,  says  the  Nnv  York 
Christian  Age,  is  placed  upon  the  summit  of  a  floral 
decoration  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  open  platform, 
is  not  at  all  noticeable,  and  although  the  preacher 
apparently  ignores  the  instrument  altogether,  every 
word  spoken  in  the  auditorium  is  easily  and  comfortably 
heard  in  the  apartments  to  which  the  wires  extend. 

***** 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Chaplin  has  proposed 
that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
praying  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  owing  ;  whether  those  causes  are  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  of  a  permanent  character,  and  how  far  they 
have  been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by  legislation.  If 
a  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given  to  this  question,  it  will 
be  eagerly  looked  for  by  every  one.  But  the  truth 
is,  it  seems  very  much  like  locking  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  has  been  stolen.  If  there  has  been 
mischief  done — created  by  legislation — the  evil  has 
a  deeply-laid  root,  and  it  will  take  cunning  workmen  to 
dig  it  up.  Certain  it  is  that  “  times”  are  bad  with  us 
now-a-days,  poverty  and  distress  walk  very  openly 
amongst  us,  and  soon  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  say 
“  merrie”  England. 

*  #  #  *  * 

It  was  an  ill  wind  that  boded  no  good  when  the 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  went  off  to  Zululand  there  to 
be  killed  by  the  savages.  The  death  of  the  Prince  has 
caused  almost  as  profound  a  sensation  through  the  land 
as  did  the  death  of  the  popular  and  much-loved  Princess 
Alice — an  event  yet  green  in  our  memories.  The  remains 
of  his  Imperial  Highness  have  been  conveyed  to  England 
on  board  the  Orontes,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Pemberton, 
and  before  this  Magazine  is  issued  they  will  have  been 
put  in  their  last  resting-place  with  all  due  military  and 
civil  honours.  1  ieutenant  Carey,  the  officer  with  the 
Prince  when  he  met  his  death,  is  under  arrest,  and  has 
been  tried  by  court-martial,  and  will  be  sent  home  by 
first  opportunity.  Unless,  however,  there  is  something 
more  behind  than  has  yet  been  detailed  respecting  the 
sudden  onslaughht  of  the  Zulus  upon  the  small  skir¬ 
mishing  party  thus  unfortunately  caught,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  officer  could  have  aided  in  saving  his 
Imperial  companion.  Life  is  very  ‘sweet,  and  then 
there  were  two  poor  troopers  killed  also,  and  these 
doubtless  have  mothers  and  wives  to  mourn  for  them. 
It  seems  impossible  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
gallant  young  soldier  could  have  been  saved  from  his 
ruthless  enemies  by  his  companions.  The  Queen,  of 
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course,  was  one  of  the  first  to  visit  and  endeavour  to 
console  the  childless  mother  in  the  gloomy  house  at 
Qi'slehurst.  Her  Majesty  could  scarcely  bear  the 
interview,  we  may  imagine ;  it  is  only  a  few  short 
ncn'hs  ago  that  the  Queen  herself  was  suffiniDg  from 
the  loss  of  a  child. 

***** 

In  the  way  of  amusonent  there  has  been  an 
aquatic  ball  lately  at  Sukkur,  in  Sonde.  A  number  of 
steamers  and  fiats  were  placed,  united,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Indus,  a  boarded  floor  was  built  over  them,  and 
thus  a  daodog  saloon  easUy  formed.  Splendidly  cool 
amst  this  impromptu  bail-room  have  been.  It  is  a  matter 
for  speculation  when  our  weather  will  allow  of  such  an 
idea  being  contemplated  upon  our  rivers. 

***** 

A  Spanish  newspaper  has  raised  an  “  alarm”  respcct- 
in^j  the  safety  of  the  world-famed  MoorI>h  structure,  the 


Alhambra.  This,  as  ever)  body  knows,  stands  upon  a 
'hill,  and  the  hill  has  recently  given  signs  of  laadriip, 
portions  having  a'ready  fallen.  If  a  serious  landslip 
were  to  occur,  the  Alcazar  also,  which  ex  ends  along 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  would  be  involved  in  ruin  as 
well  as  the  Alhambra.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  tl  e 
engineers  may  be  able  to  avert  the  calamity  that  is  appa¬ 
rently  impending. 

***** 

The  new  picture-gallery  and  museum  in  the  Wedg¬ 
wood  Institute  at  Burslem  will  be  opened,  according  to 
present  arrangements,  in  September  next.  There  will 
be  a  great  display  of  pottery  and  porcelain  bought  by 
the  Government  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  and 
the  works  of  two  natives,  J.  Holland  and  George  Mason, 
will  be  borrowed  by  the  committee  for  the  occasion 
of  the  opening. 

The  Gleaner. 
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687 — House  Dhks?. 

tti'on’n  bfigo  Princess  polonai'<o  over  a  plain  skirt  of  brown  silk. 
A  kind  of  scarf  is  formed  by  the  front  breadth  being  drawn  across 
to  the  right  and  fastened  with  a  bow  of  brown  ribbon.  The  collar 
(with  revers)  and  cuffs  have  frogs  of  braid. 

688.— Silk  Dekss. 

Dress  of  grosgrain  silk.  Fichu  end  c'charpe.  Dross  of  black  gros- 
grala,  with  front  breadths  of  black  silk  grenadine  arranged  in  dose 
pleats  and  covered  with  a  plain  breadth  buttoned  down  the  side 
with  large  buttons.  The  back  breadths  are  trimmed  with  bands  of 
black  satin.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  with  satin  and  ruchings  of 
silk,  the  sleeves  of  white  guipure  with  strap  and  bows  of  velvet. 
The  fichu  collar  of  claret  velvet,  embroidered  in  chain  stitch  with 
gold  thread  and  various-coloured  silks. 

689.— ToiLrrrES  foe  the  Couhtbt. 

I  and  1.  Costume  of  faille  and  beige  of  two  shades,  front  and 
back  view.  The  underskirt  is  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  loose 
ruching  and  four  tows  of  ideating,  with  a  puffing  between  in 
faille.  The  tunic  fimis  a  Urge  tablier,  sIoimhI  at  the  bottom,  and 
<lraped  in  three  plaoes  under  the  large  bows  of  faille  ribbon.  A 
revers  of  iailU  along  each  side  of  the  edge.  The  back  of  the  tunic 
is  a  straight  pieee  gaUiered  into  the  waist,  on  which  arc  spread  two 
coquina  of  oasbmere  lined  a  ith  silk ;  these  arc  cut  on  the  straight 
on  one  side,  and  >on  the  bias  the  ^her.  The  side  which  is  cut 
straight  joins  to  the  middle  of  the  back  piece  by  an  entirely  straight 
seam,  and  the  side  cut  on.  the  bias  forms  the  coquille's.  These  two 
meet  at  the  top  in  a  little  ssam.  Basque  body  with  two  revers  of 
faille  and  a  small  pUated  scarf  of  the  same  finished  with  a  bow,  the 
back  piece  with  two  small  coqaill6s  to  match  those  on  the  tunic. 
Sleeves  k  conde,  finished  with  a  cuff  of  cashmere,  under  which  are 
seen  a  smaller  cuff  of  faille  and  a  bow.  The  hat  of  the  first  figpire. 
Crown  of  beig^  straw,  adth  Alsatian  bow  of  faille  the  same  colour 
and  a  little  feather.  Hat  of- the  second  figure.  Hat  of  Italian  straw, 
with  tonffe-do  coques  of  deep  red  and  a  cream-coloured  satin  ribbon 
and  snuill  red  Sowers. 

3.  Costume  for  a  gp-l  of  13  in  kingfisher-blue  Indian  muslin 
faille  the  same  colour,  and  darker  shade,  and  Pompadour  foulard ; 
the  underskirt  is  muslin,  made  with  deep  pleats,  which  arc  divided 
by  four  plain  flat  pleats.  The  back  is  done  with  two  loose  pleatings, 
bias  band,  and  a  little  heading  of  cashmere.  The  tunic  is  two 
paniers  of  cashmere,  hidden  at  the  back  under  a  little  puff.  Body 
rashmere,  open  to  show  a  waistcoat  of  Pompadour  foulard;  a 


bias  band  of  faille  round  the  edge  of  the  waistcoat  and  of  the 
body.  Under  the  band  is  a  piece  of  the  Indian  muslin,  cut  in  round 
scallops.  At  the  opening  of  the  waistcoat  is  a  cidlir  of  Pompadour, 
and  this  is  joined  to  a  collar  of  faille,  which  goes  round  the  back  of 
the  body.  Sleeve  k  coude,  bias  band  of  faille,  and  pleating  of 
cashmere.  The  band  goes  round  the  sleeve,  and  is  fastened  at  the 
back.  Cuffs  and  collar  in  pleated  muslin.  Hat  in  white  English 
straw;  a  pleated  scarf  round  it,  and  bow  at  the  side  of  pale  faille. 
Crown  of  little  Easter  daisies,  and  a  cacbepeigne  of  the  same 
flowers  under  the  edge  of  the  back. 

690.— SrstMEB  Hats  ajtd  Boirvirrs. 

1.  White  chip  bat  with  narrow  curved  brim,  lined  with  peacock- 
blue  velvet,  and  trimmed  round  the  crown  with  Breton  1^.  On 
the  left  side  a  bow  of  peacock  velvet  with  agrafe.  Clusters  of  pale 
pink  roses  and  leaves  back  and  front.  Below  the  brim,  at  the  back, 
bows  of  peacock-blue  velvet. 

2.  Harden  hat  of  white  India  muslin  arranged  in  close  pnflflngs 
over  the  brim.  Round  the  crown  folds  of  musbn  edged  with  narrow 
pleating^  and  clasped  on  the  left  side  by  a  steel  ag^ntfe.  Below  the 
brim  ruchings  of  muslin,  and  under  the  left  sidu  rosette  of  pale 
pink  ribbon  and  a  wild  rose.  In  front  spray  of  wild  roses  and  whmt- 
ears. 

3.  Bonnet  of  white  chip  covered  with  pleated  Breton  lace,  and 
lined  with  close  puffings  of  cream-coloured  gp^sgrain  silk.  On  the 
crown  bows  and  loops  of  cream-coloured  silk  with  arrow  of  bronze 
filigree.  On  the  left  side  bouquet  of  fern  and  cherry  blossoms. 
Stringy  of  cream-coloured  gpvsgrain  ribbon. 

691  and  694,  Fio.  i. 

Dress  fob  Oibls  of  8  to  10  Yiabs  Old. 

Dress  of  ivory  brocade,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace,  over  bands  bf 
pomegranate  grosgpwin  silk.  The  lace  simulates  a  deep  sailor 
collar  at  the  back,  and  is  continued  to  the  waist  in  front.  Pockets 
and  echarpe  drapery  to  correspond.  Thick  twisted  cords  of  pome- 
g^nate  silk  round  the  neck  and  drapery,  knotted  and  finished  with 
tassels. 

692  and  694,  Fig.  1. 

Costume  fob  Bots  of  7  to  9  Yeabs  Old. 

Short  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket  of  striped  brown  cloth, 
bound  with  worsted  braid,  and  fastened  with  horn  buttons.  At  the 
neck  bow  of  olive  grosgp-ain  silk. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEfVORK  ENGRAVINGS. 
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Masaki  a.  Lbtbllibb,  40,  Tavistock  St.,  Cotkkt  Gabdbb,  W.C.,  sitfplies  ail  thh  Matbbials  beqciskd 

FOB  THB  XBBQLBWOBK  DSBieNB  ON  IHEBB  PAOBB. 


<93  and  694,  Fio.  3. — Dbess  fob  Qibls  of  6  to  8  Ybabs  Old. 

Dress  of  grey  cloth,  with  bands  of  dark  red  satin,  and  silver 
buttons  to  fasten.  At  the  back  pleated  flounce  of  cloth,  over  which 
fall  square  tabs  trimmed  with  fringe.  The  collar  is  also  trimmed 
with  fringe.  At  the  wrist,  cuSs  of  red  satin. 

694,  Fig.  4. — Dbbss  fob  Gibls  of  3  to  7  Ybabs  Old. 

Dress  of  pale  yellow  brocade,  with  waistcoat  and  cuffs  of  blue 
grosgrain  silk,  trimmed  with  frills  of  erdpe  lisse,  embroidered  in 
satin  stitch  with  coloured  filoselle.  Round  the  skirt  narrow  Spanish 
lace. 

694,  Fio.  s. 

Dbess  fob  Gibl  of  14  to  16,  of  Satin  Cloth,  tbimmeo 
WITH  Silk. 

69J. — New  Models  of  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

I.  Collarette  of  niching  in  white  tulle.  A  gendarme  blue  ribbon 
round  the  collarette  forms  a  bow  and  long  ends  in  front. 

1.  Chapeau  Fantasia  in  Italian  straw.  This  is  a  kind  of  hat 
from  the  one  side  of  which  falls  a  large  brim  of  a  round  hat  high 
in  the  front ;  a  drapery  of  pale  blue  gauze  and  a  melange  of  roses 
forms  the  trimming  and  falls  in  strings. 

3.  Chapeau  Bateli^rc  in  Italian  straw.  The  crown  is  trimmed 
with  alternate  rows  of  pale  red  and  ivory  white  faille  pleating. 
Plume  of  red  and  white  feathers.  Strings  of  red  ribbon. 

4.  Petite  capote  Cendrillon.  Belgian  grey  straw,  with  drapery 
of  grey  fuUe  and  garland  of  red  remains,  Strings  of  grey  faille 
ribbon. 

5.  Capote  Edith.  Crown  round  and  raised  high  in  front,  doable 
puffings  alternately  of  mousse  and  pale  blue  satin.  Bauds  forming 
coques  of  mousse  and  blue  ribbon.  Cross-piece  of  blue  ribbon  round 
the  crown.  Group  of  ribbon  loops  of  the  two  colours  to  the  left 
side.  Double  strings  of  mousse  and  pole  blue  satin  ribbon. 

6.  Chapeau  Merveilleux.  Belgian  white  straw.  A  small  round 
crown,  the  brim  lined  with  blue  satin,  and  edged  with  a  little 
pleating  of  satin  ribbon  the  same  shade.  The  crown  covered  with 
white  gauze.  Feather  pale  blue,  and  strings  of  blue  satin  ribbon 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  coming  under  the  chin. 

•97.  699,  701,  705,  713,  and  719. — Ejibroidebbd  Edoinqs  fob 
Undeblinen,  &c. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  in  fine  cambric  in  purse,  satin, 
and  overcast  stitch.  The  outer  edge  is  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch. 

697,  698,  70Z,  704,  and  710. — Monoobahs  in  Cboss  Stitch. 

703,  708,  709,  710,  711,  711,  717,  718,  7*1,  and  7*3. — MoNOaBAKS 
IN  Satin  Stitch. 

700. — Childbbn’s  and  Ladies’  Dbebses. 

I.  Costnme  for  girls  from  four  to  six  years  old.  Dress  of  marone 
zephyr  with  pleated  skirt,  and  waistcoat  of  cream-coloured  brocaded 
sattcen,  fastened  down  the  front  with  gold  buttons. 

1.  Slightly-trained  skirt  of  pale  grey  summer  cloth,  with  two 
narrow  closely- pleated  flounces.  Long  polonaise,  simulating  in  front 
a  jacket  bodice,  and  stitched  with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  At  the 
neck  and  wrists  closely-pleated  folds  of  grey  grosgrain  silk. 


3.  Skirt  of  dark  blue  cashmere  fould,  with  two  closely-pleated 
flounces  of  the  same  material,  beaded  by  vertical  stripes  of  p4kin 
gauze.  Tunic  and  jacket  bodice  of  cashmere  foul^,  with  revers  and 
waistcoat  of  blue  damascene  brocade.  At  the  wrists  narrow  bands 
of  brocade,  with  knot  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon.  Similar  bows  on 
the  front  of  the  tunic. 

4,  and  Fig.  3  of  706. — Princess  dress  of  pale  yellow  satteen. 
Jardiniere  with  flounces  and  pufiing  of  the  same  material.  Below 
the  waist  the  skirt  is  draped  in  a  panicr,  and  edged  with  Breton 
lace.  In  front  a  bow  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon. 

706. — Ladies’  Dbesses. 

2.  Skirt  of  cream-coloured  brocaded  satteen  (washing  material), 
with  nine  narrow-pleated  flounces,  edged  with  lace.  Polonaise,  with 
panier  of  the  same  material.  The  front  of  the  bodice  is  arranged  in 
close  folds,  and  trimmed  with  fan-shaped  pleatings  of  Breton  lace 
and  loops  of  black  velvet.  Waistband  and  e'charpe  of  black  velvet. 

707  and  711. — Long  Cebtain. 

707.  Long  curtains  of  white  muslin  with  a  border  worked  in 
cross  stitch  with  blue  and  red  thread  over  canvas,  from  the  pattern 
given  in  illustration.  The  canvas  threads  are  drawn  out  when 
the  work  is  completed.  A  similar  border  is  worked  round  the 
lambrequin,  and  edged  with  lace.  The  curtain-holder  is  worked 
from  the  narrow  bolder  of  the  same  illustration,  and  trimmed  with 
lace  as  shown  in  illustration. 

722.  Curtain  of  white  mull  muslin,  with  insertion  and  edging  of 
danicd  net  according  to  illustrations.  They  are  worked  on 
a  ground  of  slanting  netting  in  point  de  reprise  and  wheels.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  lace  is  worked  with  buttonhole  stitch.  Lambre¬ 
quin  of  olive  rep,  with  braiding  of  soutache,  tassels,  and  fringe. 

714. — Stbaw  Hat. 

Yellow  straw  hat  with  brown  border,  trimmed  with  a  sUk  foulard 
(brown,  with  yellow  lines  and  spots),  and  arranged  over  stiffened 
net  above  the  crown. 

715. — Paletot  fob  Gibls  fbou  Six  to  Eight  Yeabs  Old. 

Paletot  of  cream-coloured  summer  cloth,  with  pleated  folds  at  the 
back.  Collar,  cuffs,  and  outside  pockets  stitched  with  silk  of  the 
same  colour.  Above  the  pleats  passementerie  cord  and  tassels  of 
cream-coloured  silk.  Down  the  front  large  pearl  buttons  to  fasten. 

716. — Cmp  Hat. 

Black  straw  hat  with  raised  brim,  covered  with  box  pleating  of 
black  satin  and  frills  of  India  muslin  and  Breton  lace.  On  the  left 
side  a  silver  filigree  arrow,  over  which  fall  the  ends  of  a  black 
ostrich  feather.  On  the  hair  a  smaU  olnster  of  roses. 

720. — Paletot  fob  Gibls  fboh  Five  to  Sbvbn  Ybabs  Old. 

Paletot  of  pale  grey  cloth  arranged  in  broad  box  pleats  at  the 
back,  and  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  flossed  grey  silk  ornamented 
with  small  silk  droppers.  Bows  and  ends  of  grey  grosgpain  ribbon 
at  the  wrists  and  above  the  pleats.  Cuffs  and  collar  stitched  with 
grey  silk.  Down  the  front  g^y  silk  passementarie  buttons  to 
fasten. 


DBESSES  FOB  GABDBN  FABTIBB,  BMATTAB,'  &C. 


I.  Costume  of  <cru  cachemire,  skirt  pleated  h  la  religieuse,  form¬ 
ing  a  light  puff.  Under  the  edge  of  the  skirt  a  pleated  flounce  of 
cachemire,  the  pleats  very  sm^.  The  tablier  is  composed  of  a 
ladder  of  small  pleatings,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  rul^  velvet 
embroidered  with  silk  flowers.  Habit  bodice,  with  doable  binding  at 
the  edge.  The  back  is  tailorKmt  and  opened  at  the  edge  of  the 
seam,  and  trimmed  with  a  band  of  velvet.  A  sash  of  ruby  ribbon 
velvet  at  the  end  of  the  opening.  The  fronts  open  at  the  neck  are 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  ouhont  velvet,  which  comes  down  like  a 
scarf.  Coat  sleeves,  with  pleating  and  tabs  of  velvet.  Diamond 
buttons.  Hat  of  white  English  straw,  lined  with  maize  satin. 
Loops  of  maize  satin  and  amazon  plume  of  the  same  shade, 
t.  Costume  of  pearl-grey  faille  and  jacket  of  green  cloth.  The 


front  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two- pleatings,  and  a  scarf  at  the 
top  of  each.  A  tablier  of  grey  fldlle  finisl^  by  a  pleating  is  very  much 
draped  behind.  A  wide  square  end  formed  of  very  close  pleatings 
falls  from  the  waist  all  along  the  skirt,  falling  behind  in  a  square 
train,  a  pleated  scarf  coming  from  the  right  hip,  and  fastened  with 
a  large  ^w  at  the  left  side  of  the  skirt.  Direetoire  bodice  in  green 
cloth.  The  fronts  are  open  at  the  chest,  and  have  a  double  row  of 
buttons.  The  back  is  joined  on  below  the  waist,  fall,  and  are  joined 
to  the  two  loim  ends  at  the  back.  Green  cloth  buttons,  collar, 
pockets,  and  cuffs  in  cloth  embroidered  in  old  g^ld.  Pleated  lingerie. 
Hat  of  grey  Belgian  straw,  lined  with  ney  satin.  Grey  satin  ribbon, 
green  feathers,  silver  ornament  placM  on  the  ribbon  which  forms 
the  strings. 


696. 

Ev.ir  :nEKED  Edging. 


THE  ENGLlSHlVOMJN*S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


700. — Children’s  and  I..ad:es’  Dresses. 

Flat  Patleras  from  is.  to  is.  6(1. — Madahe  Letellies,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Corent  Garden. 
(Po*t-Oflfiee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Cjvcut  Garden.) 


XUM 


NEEDLEWORK. 
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706. —  Ladies’  Dresses. 

Flat  Patterns,  is.  6d. — Madakb  Letedurb,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


XUM 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAirS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE, 


HOCKING  weather  to  flit  in!  Where 
is  our  summer  lingering  ?  And  what 
dark  fate  has  swallowed  up  our 
spring  ?  The  extraordinary  state  of 
k  things  causes  the  weather  to  take  even 
^  more  than  its  usual  prominence  in  con¬ 
versation  just  now.  Among  the  talkers  on 
the  subject  are  to  be  found  a  few  dreadful 
persons  who  maintain  that  this  absence  of 
spring  and  summer  is  to  continue  for  some 
years — till  1885,  say  some  of  them — others,  1890. 
Where  they  have  procured  their  information  remains  a 
dark  mystery,  my  own  opimon  being  that  such  gloomy 
forebodings  have  been  raised  in  their  minds  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  gloom  and  wretchedness  of  the  weather  itself. 
The  effect  on  trade  is  terrible.  Who  cares  to  buy 
pretty  summer  dresses  when  it  is  impossible  to  wear 
them  without  utterly  ruining  them?  Bonnets,  hats, 
flowers,  feathers — all  are  liable  to  the  same  fate.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the. 
usual  summer  sales  have  begun  everywhere,  and  that 
goods  are  marked  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Mr.  James  Chapman,  of  Notting  Hill,  has 
marked  his  goods  at  extremely  low  prices.  If,  as  it 
is  smd,  bargains  are  dear  to  women’s  hearts,  then  every 
woman  who  can,  ought  to  go  to  Mr.  Chapman’s  sale, 
for  they  are  pretty  sure  to  get  bargains  there.  Silks  at 
28.  I  l^d.  in  all  the  newest  and  loveliest  shades  are  cheap 
enough.  This  make  is  callediGros  du  Monde,  and  is  very 
soft  and  pliable,  not  easily  crushed.  The  shades  consist 
of  bege,  mignonette,  fawn,  browns,  and  an  exquisite 
dark  shade  of  red.  There  are,  besides, shades  of-myrtle 
green  and  pale  blue,  with  white,  cerise,  pale  pink,  and 
navy  blue.  A  black  silk  at  2s.  p^d.  per  yard  is  soft 
and  good  in  col  >ur.  1  have  never  seen  so  thick  a  silk 
sold  at  so  low  a  price. 

Oatmeal  cloths  are  marked  down  to  the  low  price  of 
5d.  per  yard.  This  pretty  material  is  26  inches  wide. 
Striped  cottons  at  8|d.  are  in  charming  shades  of 
pink,  fawn,  pale  blue,  grenat,  and  navy  blue.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  soft  woollen  stuff,  which  would  make  admirable 
travelling  dresses,  costs  7|d.  per  yard  ;  the  original  price 
was  9|d.  A  substantial  serge  in  good  shades  of  navy 
blue,  brown,  and  myrtle  green,  costs  6  Jd.  a  yard  ;  width 
27  inches.  It  might  be  imagined  that  at  so  low  a  price 
the  material  could  not  be  suitable  for  dresses,  but  those 
who  send  for  patterns  will  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

Messrs.  Jay,  of  the  world-known  Mourning 
Warehouse,  Regent-street,  are  now  showing  such 


beautiful  and  well-designed  dresses  as  would  convert 
the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  modern  modes  into  an 
admirer.  Jet,  velvet,  and  satin  enter  largely  into  the 
compound  of  their  mourning  dresses.  The  drapery 
is  looser  and  defines  the  figure  less  closely  than  was 
the  case  last  year.  The  Princess  dress  continues  to 
prevail  in  a  modified  form.  Those  dresses  that  are 
Princess  in  form  at  the  back  have  frequently  basques  in 
front.  The  scarf  remains  a  popular  form  of  skirt 
trimming. 

For  comfortable,  suitable,  and  well-wearing  travelling 
dresses  Messrs.  Jay  are  simply  unrivalled.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  cut  that  prevails  in  this  establishment  not  only 
gives  every  possible  advantage  to  the  figure  but  bestows 
the  charm  of  perfect  ease,  which,  in  its  turn,  gives 
gracefulness  every  chance.  Well-cut  dresses,  too, 
wear  twice  as  long  as  those  that  are  ill-cut. 

The  lovely  little  flower-bonnets  may  here  be  seen  to 
perfection.  Lilac  blossoms  of  the  new  “  Persian”  tint 
that  is  so  peculiarly  becoming  are  among  the  loveliest. 
The  juvenile  department  lately  opened  by  this  house  is 
marked  by’ the  good  taste  that  pervades  the  other 
departments. 

A  novelty  in  dress-suspenders  has  just  been  pa¬ 
tented.  It  can  be  had  of  all  drapers,  and  is  called 
“  Knight’s  Dress-Suspender.”  Its  peculiar  advantage 
is  that  it  allows  the  dress  to  become  free  of  its  hold 
vrithout  the  trouble  of  unfastening  the  suspender, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  retains  the  folds  firmly  as 
long  as  it  is  the  wearer’s  wish  to  have  the  dress  raised. 

I  ‘have  lately  had  an  opportumty  of  seeing  some 
dresses  that  had  been  dyed  by  Messrs.  Campbell 
AND  Co.,  Dyers,  Perth,  N.B:  I  was  struck  by  the 
softness  of  the  shades  of  blue  in  two  of  these,  too 
many  of  the  dyed  blues  being  crude  and  hard  to  a 
disagreeable  degree.  Their  prices  are  very  moderate — 
an  advantage  not  always  combined  with  really  good 
work. 

The  very  convenient  Valance-Suspenders  that  I 
noticed  last  month,  which  obviate  the  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  sewing  or  tying  on,  can  be  obt^ned 
wht^csale  of  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Holiday,  Wells-street, 
Falcon-square,  E.C.,  as  well  as  of  the  inventor,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Dearden,  Doncaster.  Retail  they  may  be 
procured  through  all  respectable  ironmongers,  general 
furnishers,  and  upholsterers. 

Messrs.  Jevons  and  Mellor,  Birmingham,  in 
sending  out  some  very  excellent  knitting  instructions — 
a  new  idea — are  conferring  a  boon  upon  the  community. 
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There  is  a  terrible  dearth  of  reliable  directions  through 
the  puzzling  paths  of  knitting,  and  too  many  workers 
rely  upon  rather  elderly  traditions  which  have  been  in 
the  family  long  enough  to  have  been  improved  upon. 
Among  these  sheets  of  instruaions  are  those  for  knitting 
a  plain  stocking-for  a  child  of  ten  years  No.  3,  ribbed 
stocking  for  the  same-,  No.  I,  lady’s  plain  stocking; 
and  No.  4,, gentleman’s  ribbed  sock,  which  being  much 
in  demand,  I  quote  here  :  — 

“  Cast  28  stitches  on  each  of  3  needles.  Rib,  that 
is,  knit  2,  purl  2,  till.it  is  about  10^  inches  long. 
To  divide  the  stitches  for  the  heel,,  put  44  on  back 
needle,  and  20  on  each  .of  the  side  needles.  Rib  the 

back  needle  backwards  andi _ _ 

forwards  for  48  rows,  always  | 
slipping  1st  stitch.  To  take 

purl  2,  knit  2,  purl  2,  knit  2, 

purl  2,  knit  2,  purl  I,  *take  , 

2  together,  knit  8,  slip  I,  kai;  A 

1,  draw  the  slipped  one  over,  |  mi 

turn  the  knitting,  slip  ist 

stitch,  purl  10,  turn  and  re- 

peat  from  *  until  10  stitches  . 

are  left ;  then  with  same 

needle  knit  up  24  stitches  .  1 

from  1st  side  of  the  heel  and 

2  off  next  needle ;  rib  the 

stitches  oif  next  2  needles  on  g 

to  one,  except  the  last  2 

stitches;  add  these  last  2  ^ ' 

stitches  to  the  24  stitches 
which  must  now  be  knitted 
up  from  the  2nd  side  of  the 

heel,  and  take  5  stitches  v 

from  the  next  needle ; 

there  should  now  be  31  stitches  on  each  side  needle 
and  36  on  the  front  one ;  knit  plain  1st  side  needle, 
take  last  2  stitches  together ;  front  needle,  knit  first 
and  last  stitches  plain,  purling  and  knitting  the  others 
by  twos  alternately;  2nd  side  needle,  slip  i,  knit  l, 
draw  the  slipped  one  over,  knit  plain  to  end,  narrow 
in  same  places  every  other  round,  till  76  stitches  are  left 
on  needles.  Knit  46  rounds  for  middle  of  the  foot,  always 


ribbing  front  needle,  and  knitting  sides  plain.  To  tuko 
off  the  toe  plain — Knit  6,  take  2  together,  repeat  this 
all  round  ;  knit  7  rounds  plain  ;  knit  5,  take  2  tc^ether, 
all  round  ;  knit  6  rounds  plain  ;  knit  4,  take  2  together, 

all  round  ;  knit  5  rounds  plain ;  knit  3,  take  2  together, 

all  round  ;  knit  3  rounds  plain  ;  knit  2,  take  2  together, 

all  round  ;  knit  2  rounds  plain  ;  knit  l,  take  2  together, 

all  round  ;  knit  I  round  plain  ;  take  2  together,  all 
round  ;  divide  the  stitches  that  remain  upon  2  needles 
and  cast  off  the  toe.  To  knit  a  Plain  Sock. — ^Use  the 
same  number  of  stitches  throughout,  substituting  plain 
knitting  for  ribbing  except  for  about  2  inches  at  the 
top  of  t!  e  sock.  When  knitting  in  Striped  Colours^ 

_  commence  the  stripes  about 

IMC  50  rounds  from  top  in  a  ribbed 

sock,  and  after  15  rounds  of 
^|V  the  plain  knitting  in  a  plain 

seek.  The  stripes  must  be 
_  in  even  numbers  if  the  heel  is 

to  be  striped  ;  and  the  colours 
must  come  right  across  the 
j  \  I  foot,  extra  rows  of  a  colour 
J  f '  i  being  knitted  in  the  heel  when 
\j/f  necessary.  Join  the  colours 
seam  stitch  and  never 
break  off  the  threads.” 

On  the  back  of  each  page 
I  of  instructions  is  a  list  of  the 
materials  and  needles  suirable, 
■which  renders  it  very  com- 

-  The  Umbrella  Fountain 

^  ^  we  give  an  illustration,  was 


FASHIONABLE  TIGHT  SLESVE  ANU  WELL-FITTING  TUHNED-DOWN  COLLAB. 

c  likely  to  prove  useful  patterns —  inch  in  both  scams  of  the  sleeve,  and  taking  in  the  collar  in  the 

leeve  and  of  a  well-tittiug  turned-  buck  seam.  Of  the  throe  pieces  of  which  our  pattern  consists,  the 

r  a  figure  of  medium  size,  but  can  upper  and  under  portions  of  the  sleeve  form  two,  and  half  the 

arm  or  neck  by  taking  in  half  an  collar  one. 


7^9  — Monogram  (Q.S  ) 


Monogram  (P’.T.) 


7 1 5. — Girl’s  Dress. 

Price  of  Flat  Pattern,  is.  4d. 

Madame  Letellieb,  40,  Tavistock-street,  W.C, 


7 1 2. —  Monogram  (B.  S.) 


■Embloioered  Edging, 
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«  GREAT  deal  of  good  advice,  both 
spokea  and  printed,  is  generally 
offered  to  young  married  couples 
and  young  people  who  think  about 
get'ing  married.  A  fair- sized 
f  might  be  formed  of  works  in¬ 
young  viives  in  the  mysteries  of 
d  economy.  To  add  another  voice 
ntors’ seems,  therefore, almost  super- 
Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  most  of 
nuals  are  written  for  those  young 
vho  begin  life  on  very  small  means, 
realise  that  they  must  not  expect  to 
entertain  their  friends,  or  to  indulge  in  any 
but  the  most  necessary  expenditure.  There  exists 
another  class  who  may  be  called  the  richer  poor,  or  the 
boor  rich — people  with  incomes,  say,  from  £'^oo  to 
;^8oo  a  year,  who  from  professional  or  domestic 
reasons  cannot  utterly  forego  society,  are  bound  to  keep 
up  a  certain  appearance,  and  find  their  incomes  by  no 
means  too  large  for  the  task.  Young  couples  like 
these,  taken  from  wealthy  families  where  expense  was 
no  object,  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  at  first. 
£$00  a  year  is  wealth  to  some  people,  and  they  would 
find  it  so  too  could  they  live  in  a  four-roomed  cottage 
and  keep  one  servant ;  but  then  the  husband  must  give 
up  all  the  acquaintances  which  are  useful  to  him  pro¬ 
fessionally,  and  both  forego  the  society  of  relatives  th.ey 
have,  and  who,  perhaps,  having  contributed  to  raise  that 
£$00  a  year,  think  they  have  a  right  to  receive  some 
attention  in  return. 

Hew  to  have  things  nice  without  exceeding  their 
income,  to  practise  hospitality,  and  retain  their  old 
station  in  society,  is  a  problem  to  many  young  beginners  ; 
but  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

One  thing  should  be  remembered  by  all  newly- 
married  couples,  never  be  induced  to  take  too  large  or 
expensive  a  house;  even  if  the  rent  is  cheap,  a  house 
larger  than  you  require  is  an  incessant  and  unsatisfactory 
source  of  expense.  It  entails  a  great  additional  outlay, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  carpets  and  furniture ;  it  neces¬ 
sitates  more  servants.  A  cook  and  a  house- and- 
parlour  maid  are  sufficient  for  two  people,  but  if  these 
two  people  locate  themselves  in  a  house  with  large  stone 
kitchens  and  lofty  stairs  they  will  speedily  learn  that 
the  ccx)k  must  have  help,  for  one  pair  of  hands  can 
never  keep  this  basement  clean,  and  that  the  parlour¬ 
maid  finds  it  impossible  to  get  through  her  duties 
without  assistance,  “  such  large  rexams  and  such  a 


many  stairs.”  Then  a  large  house  gives  a  false  idea  of 
the  income  of  the  residents  in  it.  Yeats  ago  the  native 
tradespeople  in  India  had  a  curious  way  of  charging  you 
in  proportion  to  your  income.  If  your  husband  gained 
a  step  in  the  service,  you, were  infallibly  asked  a  higher 
price  the  next  time  the  Borah  or  pedlar  made  his 
rounds,  and  remonstrances  only  drew  forth  the  candid 
statement,  “  Yes,  mem  Sahib,  him  dearer  now.  Sahib 
now  colonel,  him  pay  colonel s  price." 

English  servants  and  tradespeople  are  less  outspoken, 
but  they  act  exactly  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  people 
who  live  in  a  house  intended  for  the  possessors  of  l  ,oco 
a  year  will  find  it  hard  to  keep  their  expenditure  at 
£$co — £6o  to  a  year  is  the  highest  rent  our  rich 

poor  ought  to  pay,  for  taxes  will-’biing  it  up  to  another 
£  1$  or  ;^20.  If  they  do  not  expect  to  live  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  localities  they  can 'Obtain  a  snug 
little  house  for  this  sum,  with  a  spare  bedroom,  and 
accommodation  for  the  possible  nursery  of  the  future. 
Two  servants  can  do  the  work  of  a  house  of  this  size 
without  any  extra  assistance,  without  even  that 
domestic  plague,  a  charivoman.  I  believe  most  house¬ 
keepers  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well  to  be  liberal  in 
wages  ;  it  is  the  best  economy  in  the  end.  People  with 
good  furniture,  and  who  with  to  have  things  nice  about 
them,  will  find  an  inefficient  untrained  servant  a  ruinous 
expense.  A  good  cook  is  a  real  economy  -,  she  can  dish 
up  simple  dishes  tastefully  and  well,  and  greatly  simplify 
the  question  of  the  “  little  dinners”  our  young  couple 
will  probably  wish  to  give.  A  well-trained  house  and 
parlour  maid  will  break  less  than  an  ignorant  girl, 
and  will  not  destroy  the  furniture  and  plate  by  bad 
handling.  People  with  small  means  should  obtain 
“  the  finished  article,”  not  “  the  raw  recruit.”  As 
good  servants  are  valuable  in  these  days,  they 
should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Do  not 
furnish  all  the  house  well,  except  the  kitchen  and  the 
servants’  bedroom.  Plain  but  comfortable  furniture, 
cheerful  papers,  a  few  cheap  prints,  all  brighten  the 
servants’  offices  wonderfully,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  keep  their  premises  clean  and  tidy  if  the  mistress 
takes  care  that  they  are  made  nice  in  the  first  instance. 

Having  secured  a  house  and  engaged  servants,  the 
next  step  is  to  think  about  furniture.  I  would  dissuade 
people  from  running  about  to  sales  and  cheap  shops  to 
pick  up  things  piecemeal ;  a  house  so  furnished  costs  a 
great  deal  in  the  end,  and  always  looks  “  patchy.” 
Like  the  old  lawyer  who  decided  that  “‘honesty  was  the 
best  policy,”  adding,  “  I  have  tried  both,"  I  have  tried  the 
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two  methods  of  furnishiog,  and  found  that  it  was  cheapest 
in  the  end  to  get  all  at  one  shop,  and  then  obtain  di»* 
count  by  paying  ready  money.  Two  things  in  furnish- 
mg  should  always  be  of  the  best — carpets  and  house- 
Hnen.  To  buy  cheap  articles  in  either  of  these  instances 
is  false  economy.  Linen  should  be  laid  up  in  as  large  a 
store  as  possible ;  better  buy  fewer  pictures,  fewer  orna¬ 
ments,  and  secure  a  well-filled  linen-press.  Careful 
housekeepers  generally  “  keep  up”  their  stock  by  buying 
some  articles  every  year — an  excellent  plan,  as  by  this 
means  the  direful  expense  of  replenishing  all  the  linen 
at  once  never  need  occur.  Best  glass,  best  china, 
are  troublesome  possessions  ;  they  entail  so  much  addi¬ 
tional  work  every  time  friends  come  to  the  house. 
For  myself,  I  would  rather  buy  one  pretty  set  of  every¬ 
thing  (pretty  china  and  glass  are  so  cheap  now),  and 
always  use  the  same,  thus  avoiding  that  terrible  “  getting 
out”  of  things  from  cupboards  every  time  a  few  people 
come  to  dinner.  Still  one  sometimes  receives  lovely  glass 
and  china  as  wedding  presents,  and  these  are  generally 
kept  for  gala  days.  When  we  started  in  housekeeping 
we  were  foolish  enough  to  invest  in  a  dinner  service 
with  our  crest  on  it.  As  people  say  of  an  unfortunate 
marriage,  “  we  only  repented  it  once,  and  that  always.” 
In  the  first  place  our  crest  is  not  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
the  dinner  service  looked  anything  but  beautiful.  Then, 
having  it  “  made  to  order,”  the  service  cost  treble  what 
an  ordinary  one  would  have  done.  Nor  was  this  all : 
of  course  that  service  was  liable  to  more  casualties  than 
any  other  china  in  the  house.  The  most  careful 
servants  always  seemed  peculiarly  unlucky  when  they 
handled  it.  Then  came  the  replacing  of  the  breakages 
(again  at  a  fancy  price  being  “  made  to  order”), 
besides  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  for  the  articles  to  come  home.  I  really 
believe  we  might  have  bought  a  handsome  Dresden 
dinner  set  for  the  sum  that  wretched  service  cost  us 
altogether.  At  last  we  took  courage  to  do  what  we 
had  better  have  done  earlier — viz.,  relegate  the  remains 
of  the  “  crested  ware”  to  the  kitchen,  and  buy  a  pretty 
but  “  stock  pattern”  for  our  own  use.  I  never  now 
buy  any  china  that  is  not  a  “  stock  pattern  ;”  some  of 
them  are  extremely  pretty,  and  you  are  sure  of  being 
able  to  match  breakages  at  once  for  the  original  price, 
bstead  of  being  told,  “  Very  sorry,  ma’am,  but  we 
are  quite  out  of  that  pattern — can  make  you  one  to 
order.”  Too  costly  breakable  articles  are  only  a  source 
of  trouble  to  their  possessors. 

Furnishing  is  so  much  a  question  of  personal  taste 
that  it  is  difficult  to  offer  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
A  house  depends  greatly  on  its  arrangement  for  its 
good  or  bad  appearance.  A  tasteful  woman  will  make 


small  rooms  and  cheap  furniture  pretty  and  attractive  ; 
while  ill-arranged  apartments  look  conafortless,  however 
costly  their  contents  may  be.  A  “  best  parlour” 
appearance  is,  of  all  things,  to  be  avoided  in  the  sitting- 
rooms.  Who  does  not  know  the  discomfort  of  being 
ushered  into  a  painfully  neat  drawing-room,  which  is 
evidently  never  used  save  when  a  visilor  calls,  and  in 
which  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  as  little  at  home  as 
her  guest  ?  Books,  work,  music,  scattered  about  a 
room  (I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  in  an  untidy  manner), 
give  a  home-like  look  to  the  apartment,  and  remove 
the  appearance  of  what  our  American  cousins  term 
“  fixed  up  for  company.” 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the  best  beautifier  to  any 
house :  well-swept  carpets,  well- dusted  tables,  well- 
polished  furniture.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  bright 
look  attention  to  this  matter  gives  a  house. 

To  come  now  to  the  question  of  entertaining.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  such  an  extremely 
costly  affair.  Two  people  with  an  income  of  about 
£^00  a  year  ought  to  be  able  to  give  very  snug  little 
dinner-patties  of  eight  to  ten  people  without  ruinous 
outlay.  Wine  is,  of  course,  the  chief  expense,  for  this 
must  be  good,  but  so  much  less  is  consumed  now  than 
was  the  custom  years  ago,  that  even  this  is  not  an 
alarming  cost.  Two  bottles  of  sherry,  two  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  one  of  port,  and  one  of  good  claret,  will  probably 
be  ample  for  the  party,  and  £ ^  would  more  than  cover 
this  expense.  The  most  unsatisfactory  expense  gene¬ 
rally  is  that  of  a  waiter — that  wretched  local  green¬ 
grocer  who  generally  drinks  up  half  the  wine,  and  is 
made  the  excuse  for  the  disappearance  of  so  much  of 
the  food  !  If  possible,  eschew  this  functionary  ;  he  is 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  small  house.  He  deludes  nobody 
into  the  belief  that  you  keep  a  man-servant,  for  “  waiter” 
is  written  on  him  in  large  letters.  Female  waiters  are 
now  to  be  procured.  I  know  of  two  (former  parlour- 
mmds),  who,  having  left  their  situations  to  be  married, 
go  out  occasionally  to  wait  at  small  dinner-parties. 
They  are  more  efficient  than  the  greengrocer  in  his 
creaky  boots,  cost  less  in  every  way,  and  are  far  pre¬ 
ferable  in  a  small  house  with  female  servants.  An 
advertisement  for  such  a  person  would  doubtless  bring 
many  answers.  ,  It  is  a  very  good  thing  when  the 
external  waiter  can  be  done  away  with  altogether.  I 
speak  from  practical  experience.  Though  only  three 
in  family,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  cook,  housemaid,  and 
parlourmaid,  one  of  our  members  being  an  invalid  and 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  wmting  upon.  Yet  I  find  that 
I  nearly  save  the  cost  of  one  servant  in  the  quantity  cA 
needlework  I  get  done,  and  also  by  the  fact  that, 
although  we  have  a  great  many  small  dinner-parties,  we 
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never  employ  -waiter  or  waitress.  The  housemaid  waits 
daily  at  dinner  with  the  parlourmaid,  and  thus  becomes 
thoroughly  trained,  and  I  find  the  two  quite  sufficient 
to  wait  well  on  a  party  of  ten  people.  A  good  plain 
cook  ought  to  be  able  to  send  up  such  a  dinuer  as  the 
following,  without  any  assistance  but  that  of  a  woman 
to  help  in  washing  up,  and  do  everything  at  home  but 
the  ice. 

Soup. 

Fish. 

Two  entrees  (or  three  if  one  is  cold). 

Fowls  and  tongue.  Joint. 

Roast. 

3  sweets. 

Cheese  straws,  &c. 

Ice. 

Dessert. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  for  ten  people,  and  would 
leave  debris  for  future  use,  as  you  would  have  no 
waiter  to  pocket  the  remains  of  the  feast.  I  add  a  few 
receipts  for  simple  entrees  that  I  have  found  liked. 
Some  are  quotations,  others  the  result  of  my  own  ex¬ 
periments.  Of  course  to  give  inexpensive  little  dinners 
entails  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the  mistress.  She 
must  superintend  herself  and  give  hints  to  her  cook* 
Many  a  really  good  plain  cook  is  afraid  to  attempt 
dishes  she  considers  belong  to  the  higher  branches  of 
the  culinary  art,  when  if  her  mistress  would  only  give 
her  the  materials,  and  allow  her  to  try  until  she  succeeds, 
she  would  probably  do  them  as  well  or  better  than  a 
professed  cook  at  ^40  a  year.  If  a  lady  will  take  the 
trouble  to  teach  a  cook  thus  :  obtain  a  receipt  for  the 
required  dish,  and  let  the  servant  make  it  again  and 
again,  she  will  find  that  many  a  dainty  entree  can  be 
served  up  at  small  cost.  “  Jellies  and  cream,”  which 
professed  cooks  advertise  as  the  crowning  proof  of  their 
skill,  are  really  very  simple  things  to  make,  after  all, 
and  a  few  persevering  attempts  will  teach  your  cook  to 
conquer  the  mysteries  of  “  clear  soup.”  Your  “  plain 
cook”  may  not  have  such  an  extensive  repertoire  of  dishes 
as  her  more  accomplished  sister,  but  with  trouble  and 
patience  you  may  drill  her  into  cooking  a  few  dishes 
very  well,  and  you  do  not  want  a  great  variety  for  your 
small  parties.  Everybody  has  her  own  pet  cookery- 
book,  but  for  inexperienced  housekeepers  I  consider 
Mrs.  Beeton’s  one  of  the  best.  Some  of  her  receipts 
are  rather  too  lavish  in  butter  to  suit  all  palates,  and  I 
wish,  when  she  describes  dishes  with  “  cream  at  2s. 
a  quart,’*  she  had  given  the  address  of  the  dairy  where 
it  was  procurable  for  that  sum,  but  in  the  main  her 
directions  are  most  clear  and  valuable,  aud  some  of  her 
cakes  and  puddings  are  delicious.  There  is  no  excuse 


for  any  young  housekeeper  being  imposed  upon  regard¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  required  for  any 
particular  dish  if  she  refers  to  a  book  like  Mrs.  Beeton’s 
Household  Management,  as  the  amount  of  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  each  dish  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
receipt.  I  once  heard  of  a  young  lady,  married  out  of 
the  schoolroom,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  mutton 
chops  required  soaking  in  port  wine  before  being  cooked. 
She  and  her  husband  rarely  indulged  in  them,  as  they 
cost  so  much  in  wine.  Pastry  is  frequently  eschewed  by 
inexperienced  people  because  of  the  alarming  amount  of 
butter  it  is  supposed  to  take,  but  a  glance  at  the  cookery- 
book  will  show  that  a  dish  of  jam  tarts  need  be  no 
excuse  for  the  disappearance  of  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
butter. 

Every  lady  should  understand  cooking  theoreticaUy 
if  not  practically.  She  will  be  far  better  served  if  her 
cook  is  aware  that  she  is  working  under  a  discerning 
mistress.  The  idea  that  missus  don’t  know  anything 
about  it”  is  a  temptation  even  to  an  honest  servant,  far 
more  to  an  unscrupulous  one.  Servants,  as  a  rule,  have 
odd  notions  about  honesty.  Many  a  woman  whom  you 
might  trust  implicitly  with  money  would  not  be  above 
petty  pilferings  of  food,  &c.  (under  the  head  of  per¬ 
quisites),  if  serving  an  ignorant  or  careless  mistress. 
Pay  good  wages  and  be  liberal  in  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  your  domestics,  but  let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  at  the  time  of  hiring  that  no  perquisites  are  allowed, 
that  the  stock-pot  is  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  house, 
not  for  the  cook’s  privy  purse  ;  that  dripping  is  used 
for  the  family,  not  sold  to  a  bone  and  bottle  merchant. 
Deluded  young  housekeepers  spend  large  sums  in 
“  stock  meat  and  gravy  meat,”  very  little  of  which  is 
used  fairly.  If  all  the  bones  are  regularly  stewed  down 
they  ought  to  produce  ‘‘  stock”  enough  for  all  gravies, 
&c.,  and  gravy  meat  should  only  be  bought  for  soup. 
When  soup  has  been  made  a  very  nice  dish  of  potted 
meat  can  be  manufactured  out  of  the  remains,  pounded 
fine  with  pepper,  salt,  and  spice,  put  into  a  jar,  and 
melted  butter  poured  on  the  top  ;  or  the  relics  of  gravy 
meat  make  an  excellent  “  breakfast  cake.”  Pound  and 
prepare  the  meat  with  pepper,  spice,  &c.,  as  for  potting, 
then  take  a  mould  and  lay  in  a  layer  of  the  meat,  a 
layer  of  chopped  parsley,  a  layer  of  hard-boiled  egg} 
repeat  till  the  mould  is  nearly  full ;  put  in  a  little  good 
stock,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Serve  cold.  It  is  a  nice 
relish  for  breakfast  or  luncheon.  Any  odd  scrap  of 
meat  can  be  used  in  this  way.  I  may  remark  en  passant 
that  the  best  frying  is  always  done  in  a  mixture  of 
clarified  dripping  and  lard,  not  lard  only.  Some  cooks 
deny  this,  but  if  the  mistress  could  see  the  process  she 
would  probably  find  that  the  lard  supposed  to  be  used 
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ia  ccx)king  was  really  sold  by  the  cook.  Potato  chips 
I  are  nearly  the  only  things  that  should  be  fried  in  lard 
alone.  Fish  and  cutlets  are  always  better  done  in  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  dripping,  provided  the  latter  be 
well  clariHed. 

It  is  advisable  to  pay  your  weekly  bills  in  person. 
Good  housekeepers  also  like  to  select  their  own  meat 
and  fish  ;  they  will  be  better  and  cheaper  served  if  they 
do  so.  Attention  to  trifles  like  these  may  seem  weari¬ 
some,  but  is  necessary  to  people  who  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  small  means.  A  careful,  active  wife  will  give 
her  husband  and  family  more  comforts  on  £5°°  ^ 
than  an  indolent  housekeeper  can  procure  for  £700. 
Are  any  of  us  justified  in  allowing  our  money  to  slip 
through  our  fingers  from  carelessness  and  idleness  ?  If 
we  do  not  require  to  save  for  ourselves  there  are  poor 
enough  all  round  us  who  would  be  too  glad  of  our 
surplus.  To  allow  servants  to  contract  habits  of  waste¬ 
fulness  and  dishonesty  is  cruel  to  them  as  well  as 
expensive  to  ourselves.  The  lower  orders  in  England 
are  proverbially  wasteful  and  extravagant,  and  the  mis¬ 
tress  who  sets  an  example  of  thrift  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  is  teaching  her  domestics  lessons  that  will  be 
invaluable  to  them  when  they  in  turn  become  wives  and 
housekeepers.  It  is  really  sad  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  waste  that  goes  on  in  many  houses — waste  of  food 
that  hundreds  of  poor  families  would  be  too  thankful 
to  receive.  A  mistress  who  does  not  conscientiously 
endeavour  to  lay  out  her  income  to  the  best  advantage, 
to  set  her  face  against  waste,  is  a  very  unfaithful 
steward. 

We  have  spoken  about  entertaining.  For  people  with 
small  incomes  I  think  dinner  parties  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  form  of  entertainment.  About  four  or 
six  “  regular  dinner  parties”  in  the  year  will  gene¬ 
rally  suffice  to  return  the  civilities  of  acquaintances 
in  society.  Friends  who  will  be  content  with  family  fare 
can  be  entertained  frequently,  as  the  cost  is  so  trifling. 
If  dinner  is  always  neatly  served,  the  table  laid  as  care¬ 
fully  as  for  company,  the  advent  of  guests  need  make 
no  commotion  in  the  family,  for  the  servants  will  be 
quite  accustomed  to  their  work.  I  find  it  an  economy 
always  to  have  either  fish  or  soup  fur  dinner  ;  the  latter 
can  generally  be  arranged  out  of  “  stock”  in  the  house  ; 
the  former  costs  less  than  meat,  and  looks  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  sitting  down  to  one  single  dish.  If  we  eat 
fish  less  meat  is  required,  and  a  mixed  diet  is  always 
wholesome.  Why  not  also  always  have  the  dessert- 
service  placed  on  the  table  ?  A  few  biscuits  or  a  cake 
cost  but  a  trifle  weekly,  but  the  laying  for  dessert 
keeps  the  servant  in  training,  and  should  an  unexpected 
guest  drop  in  the  table  is  all  ready. 


I  would  here  remark  that  unexpected  guests  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  far  more  so  than  invited  ones.  A  small  family 
can  hardly  arrange  to  have  meals  on  an  elastic  scale  to 
meet  such  requirements,  and  additions  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  are  always  extravagant. 

Evening  parties  and  “  at  homes”  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  a  small  house ;  they  are  expensive  to  the  givers, 
and  most  uncomfortable  to  the  guests,  who  are  crowded 
and  heated  and  probably  bored  into  the  bargain.  Instead 
of  a  formal  afternoon  “  at  home”  the  mistress  of  a  small 
mansion  had  better  establish  a  friendly  custom  of  giving 
afternoon  tea  to  all  callers  about  the  tea-drinking  hour  ; 
the  expenditure  is  very  trifling.  “  Auntie’s  Cakes”  in 
Mrs.  Beeton^s  Cookery-Book  are  an  excellent  accompani* 
ment  to  afternoon  tea ;  bread-and-butter  gives  trouble 
in  cutting,  and  is  wasted  if  not  eaten,  while  the  disused 
cakes  go  back  into  their  tin,  and  can  be  produced  for 
the  next  batch  of  callers  ;  they  will  keep  for  a  week  if 
placed  in  a  tin  canister.  I  add  the  receipt  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  the  book  by  them. 

Leaving  the  question  of  household  management,  we 
come  to  consider  the  dress  of  the  “  poor  rich.”  I  believe 
that  the  cheapest  thing  is  to  buy  a  few  good  dresses,  and 
wear  them  out.  Fashions  change  so  quickly  now  that 
it  is  useless  to  lay  up  stores  of  garments  only  to  alter 
and  modernise.  Dear  as  good  dressmakers  are,  I  doubt 
the  economy  of  having  new  materials  made  up  at  home 
for  ladies  who  go  much  into  society  at  least.  A  home¬ 
made  dress  always  has  a  dowdy  look,  more  or  less  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  wages  and  food  of  the  workwoman  come 
to  be  added  up  they  amount  to  a  great  sum,  besides  the 
worry  of  seeing  your  dress  lying  about  for  days  till  you 
are  tired  of  the  sight  of  it.  Cheap  materials  for  home 
wear,  and  dresses  requiring  re-trimming,  &c.,  may  not 
be  worth  the  cost  of  sending  to  a  dressmaker,  but  a 
good  silk  dress  is  best  procured  at  a  fashionable  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Well-made  dresses  wear  far  longer  than  ill- cut 
ones,  and  are  satisfactory  to  the  last.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  bonnets.  Better  pay  £2  2s.  in  Bond- 
street  for  a  handsome  chapeau,  which  will  wear  for 
two  seasons  with  a  little  renovation,  and  look  stylish  to 
the  last,  than  spend  i8s  or  £l  every  year  in  some 
second-rate  shop,  and  never  feel  satisfied  with  your 
headgear.  Of  course  if  you  are  happy  enough  to  have 
a  genius  for  millinery  you  can  effect  a  considerable 
saving  by  making  your  own  bonnets,  otherwise  it  is 
certainly  wisest  to  get  at  least  your  kest  ones  at  a  good 
place.  Underclothing  can  be  made  at  home,  for  good 
handwork  is  always  dear,  and  cheap  undergarments 
never  wear  well. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  a  black  silk  dress  is  at  once 
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the  most  useful  and  nicest-looking  garment  for  a  lady 
who  has  many  visits  to  pay,  and  yet  cannot  afford  a 
carriage  to  go  about  in.  Bright  colours  and  conspicuous 
costumes  are  quite  out  of  place  for  pedestrians,  but  in 
a  well-made  black  silk  dress  a  lady  is  sufficiently  well 
dressed  to  call  on  her  most  fashionable  acquaintances, 
while  she  attracts  no  unpleasant  attention  as  she  walks 
along  the  street.  With  care  and  good  management  a 
lady  can  dress,  if  not  in  the  height  of  fashion,  at  least 
in  a  ladylike  manner,  on  ^^40  to  ^50  a  year.  Changing 
one’s  dress  for  dinner,  even  when  alone,  besides  being 
comfortable,  is  to  my  mind  an  economical  practice. 
It  enables  the  husband  to  wear  out  dress  suits  he  would 
otherwise  lay  aside  half- worn,  and  also  saves  the  after¬ 
noon  dresses  of  the  wife.  A  cheap  black  grenadine, 
with  coloured  bows,  can  be  made  up  at  home  in  a  couple 
of  days  ;  the  dress  will  last  some  time,  and  spare  better 
garments,  while  it  looks  cheerful  for  evening  wear.  I 
can  never  understand  why  people  with  limited  incomes 
should  deny  themselves  all  the  cheap  luxuries  of  their 
richer  neighbours — why  a  small  menage  should  not  be 
as  daintily  and  carefully  appointed  as  a  larger  one. 
Often  people  marry  out  of  wealthy  homes,  and  because 
they  can  no  longer  indulge  in  carriages,  and  men-servants, 
and  grand  entertainments,  give  up  society  altogether, 
when,  with  a  little  trouble,  they  might  have  quite  as 
comfortable  a  home  in  its  way  as  the  luxurious  old  one. 
In  fact,  a  small  establishment,  presided  over  by  an 
energetic  mistress,  is  often  better  appointed  than  a  large 
one  where  housekeeper  and  butler  rule  after  their  own 
devices. 

I  add  my  receipts,  hoping  they  may  assist  some  young 
housekeepers  in  solving  that  terrible  question,  “  What 
shall  we  have  for  dinner  ?”  The  three  first  have  not 
hitherto  been  printed. 

Fov)l  in  White  Sauce. — Take  the  remains  of  cold  fowl, 
clean  from  the  bones,  and  simmer  them  down  into  a 
stock  ;  then  take  equal  quantities  of  this  stock  and  milk, 
flavour  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a  little  onion ;  lay 
in  the  pieces  of  cold  fowl,  simmer  gently,  thicken  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  serve.  The  stock  should  Just  cover 
the  pieces  of  fowl  as  they  simmer.  A  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fowl  will  make  a  dish. 

Curry  (Indian  receipt). — For  l^lbs.  cooked  meat 
cut  two  large  onions  in  slices  and  fry  in  two  ounces  of 
butter  till  they  are  a  light  brown  ;  mix  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  curry-powder  with  ^  pint  of  gravy,  add  it 
to  the  onions,  put  in  the  meat,  let  it  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  serve  with  rice.  For  fowls  or  fish. 


one  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  and  milk  instead  of 
stock. 

Kedgeree  of  Fish. — Take  any  kind  of  cold  boiled  fish, 
mince  it,  then  take  half  a  cup  of  rice  lightly  boiled,  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  minced ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  into  the  saucepan, 
and  when  hot  add  the  other  ingredients  ;  stir  carefully 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Pigeons. — Empty  and  clean  six  pigeons,  mince 
the  livers,  and  add  them  to  2  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley  and  3  ozs.  of  butter.  Stuff  the  birds  with  this 
mixture.  Lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  few  slices  of 
bacon  above  and  below ;  add  sufficient  good  stock  to 
covet  the  birds,  and  stew  for  half  an  hour.  Dish  the 
pigeons,  strain  the  gravy,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
ketchup,  ditto  port  wine,  give  one  boil,  pour  over  the 
pigeons,  and  serve. — Mrs.  Beeton. 

Auntie's  Cakes. — lib.  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Yeat- 
man’s  yeast  powder,  ^Ib.  sifted  sugar,  |lb.  butter,  a 
few  currants,  4  eggs.  Mix  the  sugar,  flour,  and 
baking-powder  together ;  add  4  eggs  well  whisked,  and 
the  butter  beaten  to  a  cream.  Stir  well  together  ;  put 
a  teaspoonful  into  each  small  patty-jar  ;  bake  5  minutes 
in  a  quick  oven.  This  makes  about  four  dozen  cakes. — 
Mrs.  Beeton  {^slightly  altered). 

Chester  Pudding. — Take  a  large  lemon,  grate  the  rind> 
squeeze  out  the  juice  ;  I  dozen  sweet  almonds,  I  dozen 
bitter  (pound  these),  i  oz.  butter,  ^Ib.  loaf  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  4  eggs  ;  put  all  into  a  saucepan  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  when  the  butter  melts  beat  all  together  ;  line  a 
dish  with  puff  paste,  and  lay  in  the  mixture  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  It  should  be  sent  to  table  on  a  napkin, 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  and  laid  upon  the 
top. — Unpublished  receipt. 

Queen  Mab  Pudding. — Soak  a  6d.  packet  of  gelatine 
in  warm  water  for  two  hours  ;  then  boil  a  pint  of  milk 
with  lemon-peel,  and  add  to  the  gelatine.  When  the 
latter  is  dissolved,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  pour  in  gently 
the  yolks  of  4  eggs  ;  pour  all  back  to  the  saucepau,  and 
simmer  as  a  custard  over  a  slow  fire,  not  allowing  it  to 
boil.  When  thick  enough  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
stir  in  gradually  4  oz.  of  preserved  cherries  ;  continue 

stirring  till  nearly  cold ;  then  pour  into  a  mould. _ 

Unpublished  receipt. 

A  Pudding. — Butter  a  mould  and  stick  inside  pieces 
of  preserved  raisins,  &c. ;  fill  up  with  sponge-cakes 
broken  in  pieces  ;  pour  in  a  custard  (with  a  pint  of  milk, 
3  eggs,  and  sugar  to  taste) ;  flavour  with  brandy  or 
essence,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 


C.  L. 
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I  How  to  Make  Raapberry  Wine. — Mash  raspberries  with  a 
silver  spoon,  strain  them  through  a  flannel  bag  into  a  stone  jar  ;  allow 
one  pound  of  fine  powdered  sugar  to  a  quart  of  juice.  Stir  this  well 
together,  cover  closely,  let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  it  each  day. 
Pour  ofiT  the  clear  liquid,  and  to  each  quart  add  two  quarts  of  sherry, 
or  one  quart  of  brandy.  Bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two 
weeks.  Blackberries  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  make  a 
cheaper  beverage. 

Piro !— A  piece  of  rope  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  bedrooms,  one 
end  of  which  should  always  be  made  fast  to  something  in  the  chamber, 
and  at  the  other  end  should  be  a  noose  to  let  down  children  or  >.  Id 
people  in  case  of  fire.  Along  the  rope  there  should  be  some  knots,  as 
I  a  support  in  clinging  to  it. 

Simple  Deodorisers. — A  pail  of  clear  water  in  a  newly-painted 
room  removes  the  odour  of  paint.  Coffee  pounded  and  roasted  on  an 
iron  plate,  sugar  burned  on  hot  coals,  vinegar  boiled  with  myrrh  and 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  and  furniture,  are  excellent  deodorisers. 

A  Test  for  Driukingf-Waters.— Nearly  fill  a  clean  tumbler 
with  some  water,  and  then  add  twenty  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  five  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic).  Stir  with  a  clean  strip 
of  glass,  and  if  there  is  more  than  a  slight  bluish  white  cloudiness,  if 
a  solid  curdy  substance  he  found,  then  there  is  too  much  common  salt 
in  the  water.  Now,  common  salt  there  is  only  harm  in  this  way  ^ 
common  salt  docs  not  occur  in  rain-water  or  pure  well-water,  except 
the  minutest  quantities. 

To  keep  tbe  Juice  of  a  Fie  from  Boiling  Over.— Wet  the 
edges  of  both  crusts,  press  tightly  together ;  stick  a  fork  several  times 
through  the  upper  crust  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 

How  to  Distingfuisb  Steel  from  Iron  Tools.— It  is  difficult, 
fays  a  Belgian  journal,  to  distinguish  between  iron  and  steel  tools. 
They  have  the  same  polish,  the  same  workmanship  j  use  will  commonly 
alone  show  the  difference.  To  make  the  distinction  quickly  place  the 
tool  upon  a  stone,  and  drop  upon  it  some  dilate  nitric  acid  (four  parts 
I  of  water  to  one  of  acid).  If  the  tool  remains  clean  it  is  of  iron ;  if  of 
steel  it  will  be  blackened  where  touched  by  the  acid.  These  spots  are 
easily  rubbed  off. 

How  to  Get  Hid  of  Xronmould  Stains.— Bissolve  a  little 
oxalic  acid  in  water ;  dip  the  part  in  it.  They  will  disappear  almost 
in.stantly,  causing  no  ityury  to  the  material.  Yon  can  keep  this  in  a 
bottle  for  the  purpose. 

To  Pry  Parsley. — Wash  and  dry  some  parsley  very  thoroughly, 
and  toss  it  into  some  butter  or  lard  that  is  just  about  to  boil.  Directly 
it  is  crisp  take  it  up  with  a  slice.  To  fry  it  really  well  get  a  wire 
basket  and  put  the  p  rsley  in. 

Draughty  Floors. — Well  scrape  out  all  the  dust,  Ac.,  and  prime 
the  joints  with  white  lead,  well  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  turps 
about  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  work  it  well  in  with  a  paint-brush. 
When  dry,  stop  with  putty. 

Glue  for  Small  Mends. —  Put  a  pinch  of  Nelson’s  shredded 
gelatine  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle;  add  a  very  little  water,  and 
about  one-fourth  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid ;  let  there  be  a  well-fitting 
cork.  If  the  above  quantity  of  water  and  acid  be  put,  the  gelatine 
will  be  quite  elastic,  but  at  the  same  time  firm  enough  to  be  handled. 
The  acid  will  make  the  preparation  “keep”  a  long  time.  When 
wanted,  take  a  small  fragment  of  the  swelled  gelatine  and  warm  the 
end  of  it  in  the  flame  of  a  match  or  candle ;  it  will  directly  “  run” 
into  a  fine  clear  glue,  which  can  he  applied  at  once  direct  to  the 
article  to  be  mended.  Gelatine  so  treated  makes  the  best  glue  that 
can  be  had. 

Johnny  Cake. — Three  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two  eggs  beaten 
light,  half-cupful  melted  batter,  a  tahlespoonful  of  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk,  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  mix  all 
together  with  sufiicient  coni  meal  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  on  a 
griddle. 

To  Jug  Beefsteaks. — Cat  a  piece  of  beefsteak  in  nice  square 
pieces,  roll  them  round  your  finger ;  take  a  deep  stone-jar,  pile  the 
rolls  one  above  another,  add  two  whole  onions,  one  glass  of  port  wine, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  few  peppercorns,  no  water ;  cover  close,  put 
the  jar  in  boiling  water,  and  steam  till  tender.  This  dish  resembles 
jagged  hare. 


Plum-Cake  Without  Eggs. — One  pound  of  flour,  half-pound 
of  currants,  half-pound  of  sultana  raisins,  a  breakfast-cupful  of  soft 
sugar,  a  teospo'  mful  of  ground  ginger,  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice, 
a  large  teaspoonful  of  egg-powder,  one  ounce  of  candied  peel  cut  thin, 
quarter-pound  of  batter,  a  tumblerful  of  buttermilk  (sour  milk  will 
d  >),  one  large  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Melt  the  batter  in  a 
good-sized  saucepan,  mix  the  egg-powder  and  the  spice  well  into  the 
dry  flour,  then  add  the  fruit  and  sugar ;  put  the  soda  into  a  teacup, 
and  when  the  batter  is  melted  put  the  tumbler  of  buttermilk  into  it, 
fill  up  the  teacup  with  boiling  water,  and  quickly  add  to  it  the  butter 
and  buttermilk.  Stir  for  a  minute  off  the  fire,  when  it  will  effervesce 
in  the  pan,  and  at  once  pour  it  upon  the  flour,  Ac.,  in  the  basin.  Mix 
well,  and  without  delay  pour  it  into  a  mould  lined  with  battered 
pai>er,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  rather  longer.  The  mix- 
ture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a  milky  bread-pudding.  Do  not 
fill  the  mould,  as  the  cake  rises  considerably.  A  large  cake  (double 
the  above  quantities),  if  properly  mixed  and  baked,  will  keep  moist 
and  good  for  a  fortnight. 

Sanborns.  —  Apply  rosewater  and  glycerine,  mixed  in  equal 
quantities.  When  dry  dust  the  parts  with  pure  powdered  starch. 

How  to  Make  Indian  Ink.— The  following  is  a  good  receipt 
for  making  a  deep  black  Indian  ink,  which  will  also  give  neutral  tints 
in  its  half  shades : — Rub  well  together  eight  parts  of  lampblack,  sixty- 
four  parts  of  water,  and  four  parts  of  finely-pulverised  indigo.  Boil  the 
mixture  until  most  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  then  add  five  parts  of 
gum  arable,  two  parts  of  glue,  and  one  part  of  extract  of  chieory. 
Boil  the  mixture  again  till  it  has  thickened  to  a  paste ;  then  shape  it 
in  wooden  moulds  which  have  been  rubbed  with  olive  oil. 

To  Keep  Eggs  a  Dongf  Time.— Put  an  egg  for  one  m'nute  in 
water  just  about  to  boil  (it  will  not  in  that  time  be  hard),  and  it  will 
keep  well  for  a  month.  Steep  one  for  five  minutes  in  sweet  oil,  and 
it  will  keep  good  for  six  months. 

The  Home  Distillery  for  Simple  Waters.— Tie  a  piece  of 
muslin  or  gauze  over  a  glazed  earthen  vessel  whose  mouth  is  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  bottom  of  a  warming.pan  ;  on  this  cloth 
lay  the  herbs,  clipped— mint,  lavender,  Ac. ;  then  place  upon  them 
the  hut  wa’ming-pan,  with  live  coals  in  it,  to  cause  just  heat  enough 
to  prevent  burning,  by  which  means,  as  the  steam  issuing  out  of  the 
herbs  cannot  monnt  upwards,  by  reason  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  just 
fitting  the  brim  of  the  vessel  below  it,  it  mast,  of  coarse,  descend  and 
collect  into  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  that  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  and  salt  of  the  vegetable  thus 
distilled.  Spirituous  or  compound  water  is  easily  done  by  simply 
adding  some  good  spirits  or  French  brandy  to  it,  which  will  keep  good 
a  long  time,  and  be  much  better  than  if  the  spirits  had  passed  through 
a  still,  thus  wasting  some  of  their  strength.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  fire  be  too  fierce,  or  it  will  scorch  the  plants,  and  to  be  made 
of  charcoal  for  better  regulation,  which  must  be  managed  by  lifting 
up  and  laying  down  the  lid  to  increase  or  decrease  the  degrees  of  heat. 
The  deeper  the  earthen  pan  the  cooler  the  season,  and  the  less  fire  at 
first  (afterwards  to  be  gradually  raised),  in  the  gp'eater  perfection  will 
the  distilled  water  he  obtained. 

To  make  a  Crochet  Smokingf-’Cap. — Commence  with  a  chain 
of  3  nnite ;  in  this  work  5  d.c.  In  the  2nd  round  7,  and  work  round  and 
round,  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  stitches  in  each  round  to 
keep  the  work  flat.  When  half  an  inch  is  worked  change  the  colour, 
and  work  two  rounds  of  a  contrasting  colour ;  then  half  an  inch  of  the 
former  colour.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  the  cap  is  the  dia¬ 
meter  required ;  then  work  round  and  round,  with  no  increasings 
whatever,  for  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  inches ;  fasten  off.  Line  with 
silk,  and  sew  a  band  of  leather  round  the  edge  for  the  head. 

How  to  Grate  a  Natmeg(. — Grate  a  nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end ; 
it  will  prove  hollow  throughout ;  whereas  the  same  nutmeg,  grated 
from  the  other  end,  will  prove  sound  and  solid  to  the  last. 

A  Good  Browa  Gravy. — Three  onions  sliced  and  fried  in  batter 
to  a  nice  brown  ;  toast  a  large  thin  slice  of  bread  until  quite  hard  and 
of  a  deep  brown ;  take  these,  with  any  piece  of  meat,  bone,  Ac.,  and 
some  herbs,  and  set  them  on  the  fire,  with  water  sufficient,  and  stew 
them  down  until  a  thick  gravy  is  produced ;  season,  strain,  and  keep 
cool. 
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XIII, —  FELICIA  DOPOTHEA  HEMANS. 


HE  poetry  of  one  age  will  never  be 
the  poetry  of  the  next — each  has  its 
peculiar  expression.  Those  who  are 
being  whirled  along  with  us  in  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  life  can  best  convey  the 
music  which  is  working  within  us,  and 
which  modern  ways  of  thinking  have  helped 
1  to  form.  Thus  there  is  a  fashion  in  poetry 

as  well  as  in  everything  else.  Between 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing  there  is  certainly  a  great  gulf.  Mrs. 
Hemans’s  poems  are  like  simple  plaintive  airs,  easily 
caught  and  easily  retained ;  Mrs.  Browning’s  poems  are 
like  symphonies  which  touch  deep  chords  and  awaken 
new  harmonies.  Yet  readers  were  once  found  to  take 
supreme  delight  in  Mrs.  Hemans’s  smooth  verses,  just 
as  they  now  do  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  poems.  May  we 
not  say  that  each  poet  reflected  the  spirit  of  her  own 
age  and  spoke  out  a  special  message  suited  to  the  times 
in  which  she  lived  ?  Mrs.  Hemans  was  the  poet  of  the 
affections ;  Nature,  too,  spoke  eloquently  to  her  soul  . 
and  the  beauty  of  mountain,  glade,  and  glen  haunted 
her  like  a  passion.  Her  “  Casa  Bianca,”  her  “  Treasures 
of  the  Deep,”  her  “  Better  Land,”  and  her  “  Graves  of 
a  Househo’d”  are  poems  which  do  and  will  live,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ebb  and  flow  of  modern  opinion. 
Without  profound  insight,  they  have  a  simple  truth  and 
pathos  which  nothing  can  destroy.  Carlyle  once  said 
that  there  is  “  a  thin  vein  of  true  poetry  in  Mrs, 
Hemans.”  Tnis  praise  from  such  a  critic  is  not  to  be 
despised,  for  all  poetry  is  not  true ;  some  is  like  sound¬ 
ing  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  swept  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness  with  what¬ 
ever  has  not  the  ring  of  the  right  metal  in  it.  By  virtue 
of  this  “  thin  vein  of  true  poetry”  Mrs.  Hemans  takes 
rank  amongst  the  singers  of  the  present  century.  She 
is  not  a  deep  teacher,  but  she  has  a  sweet  voice  of  her 
own  which  thrills  with  sympathy.  Let  us  look  for  a 
little  at  her  life.  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born 
at  Liverpool  on  the  25th  September,  1793*  By  descent 
she  was  only  half  Irish.  Her  father,  a  merchant  of 
some  importance,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  her 
mother  (whose  name  had  been  Wagner)  was  of  mingled 
Italian  and  German  origin,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Tuscan  Consul  at  Liverpool.  Felicia,  the  fifth  of  seven 
children,  was  remarkable  from  her  birth  for  extreme 
oeanty  and  precocious  talents.  Before  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  seven,  her  father,  having  suffered  commercial 


losses,  broke  up  his  establishment  at  Liverpool  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  Wales,  where  for  the  next 
nine  years  they  resided  at  Gwrych,  near  Abergele,  in 
Denbighshire.  Their  house  was  a  large  o’d  mansion, 
close  to  the  sea,  and  shut  in  by  a  picturesque  range  of 
mountains.  In  the  calm  seclusion  of  this  romantic 
region,  with  a  large  library  at  hand,  little  Felicia  spent 
a  happy  childhood,  and  in  after-life  her  thoughts 
travelled  back  to  it  with  regretful  tenderness.  Here 
she  drank  in  that  ardent  love  of  Nature  and  that  warm 
attachment  for  the  green  land  of  Wales,  its  true-hearted 
people,  its  music  and  its  traditions,  which  never  left 
her.  Her  eldest  sister  died  young,  and  her  education 
became  the  first  care  of  her  mother,  who  was  well 
fitted  for  such  a  task.  Felicia  repaid  her  with  a  love 
more  than  usually  strong.  Her  first  lines,  when  she 
was  only  eight  years  old,  are  addressed  to  her  mother, 
and  in  one  of  her  last  sonnets  (to  a  family  Bible)  she 
acknowledges  that  the  teaching  of  her  early  years  had 
been  a  seed 


‘N--t  lost,  for  which  in  darker  years, 

O  Hook  of  Heaven !  I  ponr  with  grateful  tears 
Heart  hlcssings  on  the  holy  dead  and  thee.” 


Felicia’s  precocious  quickness  in  acquiring  knowledge 
was  only  equalled  by  her  amazing  memory.  Her  sister 
says  that  she  could  repeat  pages  of  poetry  from  her 
favourite  authors  after  hiving  read  them  bit  once,  and 
a  scarcely  less  wonderful  faculty  was  the  rapidity  of  her 
reading.  When  she  was  quite  a  child  a  bystander  would 
imagine  that  she  was  only  carelessly  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  book ;  in  reality  she  was  taking  in  the  whole  sense 
as  completely  as  another  would  do  who  pored  over  it 
with  the  closest  attention.  One  of  her  earliest  tastes 
was  a  passion  for  Shakspeare,  which  she  read  as  her 
chosen  recreation  at  six  years  old.  “  In  later  days,” 
says  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hughes,  “  she  would  often  refer 
to  the  hours  of  romance  she  had  passed  in  a  secret 
haunt  of  her  own,  a  seat  among  the  branches  of  an  old 
apple-tree.  There,  revelling  in  the  pages  of  her  cherished 
volume,  she  would  become  completely  absorbed  in  the 
imaginative  world  it  revealed  to  her.”  Tne  following 
lines,  written  at  eleven  years  old,  show  something  of 
her  youthful  enthusiasm  : — 


‘  Led  by  Shakspeare,  bard  inspired, 
The  bosom’s  energies  are  firwl. 

We  learn  to  shed  the  gen’rons  tear 
O’er  poor  Ophelia’s  sacred  bier ; 

To  love  the  merry  moonlit  scene. 
With  fairy  elves  in  valleys  green ; 
Or,  borne  on  fancy’s  heavenly  wings. 
To  listen  while  sweet  Ariel  sings.” 
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At  the  age  of  eleven  she  passed  a  winter  in  London 
with  her  father  and  mother,  and  the  visit  was 
repeated  the  following  year.  After  this  experience  she 
never  visited  the  metropolis  again.  The  contrast 
between  the  confinement  of  a  town  life  and  the  happy 
freedom  of  her  own  mountain  home  was,  says  her 
sister,  even  then  distasteful  to  her.  Even  plays  and 
sights  soon  ceased  to  interest.  She  longed  to  rejoin  her 
younger  brother  and  sister  in  their  favourite  amuse¬ 
ments,  in  their  excursions  to  the  nutting-wood,  in  their 
visits  to  the  beloved  apple-tree,  to  the  old  arbour  with 
its  swing,  to  the  post-office  tree,  in  which  a  daily 
interchange  of  family  letters  was  established ;  and  to 
the  pool,  where  fairy  ships  were  launched,  generally 
painted  and  decorated  by  Felicia  herself.  Dearer  still 
were  the  wild  rambles  on  the  sea-shore,  or  the  mountain 
expedition  to  the  Signal  Station,  or  the  Roman  En¬ 
campment.  In  1809  the  Browne  family  removed  from 
Gwrych  to  Bronwylfa,  near  St.  Asaph,  in  Flintshire. 
Here,  though  in  less  seclusion  than  before,  Felicia’s 
mind  continued  to  develop,  and  her  tastes  and  pursuits 
grew  wider  in  their  range.  She  began  to  study  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  along  with  the  already- acquired  French 
and  Italian.  She  also  read  German,  though  it  was  not 
till  some  years  later  that  she  entered  into  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  grand  Deutsch  tongue,  and  wrote  of  it  as 
having  opened  to  her  a  “  new  world  of  thought  and 
feeling,  so  that  even  the  music  of  the  Eichenland,  as 
Kornet  calls  it,  acquired  a  deeper  tone  when  she  had 
become  familiar  with  its  noble  poetry.”  The  powers  of 
her  memory  became  more  and  more  extraordinary,  so 
as  to  be  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  a  wager  by 
those  who  could  hardly  believe  in  them.  To  satisfy 
the  incredulity  of  one  of  her  brothers,  she  learned  by 
heart  the  whole  of  Heber’s  poem  of  “  Europe”  in  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  repeated  it  without  a 
single  mistake  or  a  moment’s  hesitation.  She  had  never 
read  the  poem  before,  and  it  consisted  of  424  lines. 
Her  correctness  of  eye  and  the  length  and  clearness  of 
her  vision  were  as  proverbial  among  her  friends  as  her 
wonderful  memory.  Music  was  one  of  her  specialties. 
She  played  both  harp  and  piano  with  feeling  and 
expression,  and  her  sister  says  that  certain  melodies  are 
completely  identified  with  the  recollection  of  her  pe¬ 
culiarly  soft  and  sostenuto  touch,  which  gave  to  the 
piano  an  effect  approaching  to  the  swell  of  an  organ. 
Even  in  her  joyous  days  she  loved  melancholy  music. 
Welsh  and  Spanish  airs  were  her  favourites — Jomelli’s 
“  Chaconne,’*  Oginsky’s  “  Polonaise,”  and  a  little  touch¬ 
ing  air  called  “  The  Moravian  Nun,”  brought  from 
Germany  by  her  brother.  In  after-life  her  nerves  were 
so  keenly  strung  that  music  became  a  painful  excite¬ 


ment,  and  she  at  times  could  not  bear  it.  In  one  of  her 
letters  she  says,  “What  a  deep  echo  gives  answer 
within  the  mind  to  that  exclamation  of  Richter  at  the 
sound  of  music,  ‘  Away !  away !  Thou  speakest  of 
things  which  throughout  my  endless  life  I  have  found 
not,  and  shall  not  find.’  All  who  have  felt  music  must 
at  times,  I  think,  have  felt  this,  making  its  sweetness 
too  piercing  to  be  sustained.”  So  in  her  poem,  “  The 
Voice  of  Music,’’  she  says  it  is — 

“  Something  that  finds  not  its  answer  here — 

A  chain  to  be  elasped  in  another  spliere.” 

Some  of  her  happiest  days  were  spent  during  some 
visits  to  friends  at  Conway.  Vhe  charms  of  water, 
wood,  and  ruin  are  enough  to  awaken  poetry  in  the 
most  prosaic ;  with  little  Felicia  they  roused  the  most 
vivid  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  she  entered  with  child¬ 
like  delight  into  the  joys  of  a  mountain  scramble,  or  a 
picnic  water  party,  but  often  in  a  graver  mood  she 
would  dream  away  hours  amidst  the  grey  ruins  of  that 
noblest  of  Welsh  castles,  “  standing,”  as  Mrs.  Hughes 
said,  “  it  then  did  in  solitary  grandeur,  unapproached 
by  bridge  or  causeway,  and  flinging  its  broad  shadow 
across  the  tributary  waves  which  washed  its  regal  walls.” 
Amongst  the  ruins  of  Conway  Castle  Felicia  read  Joanna 
Baillie’s  play  of  “  Ethwald,”  and  on  this  account  had 
a  peculiar  admiration  for  it.  Here  also  she  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Froissart’s  romantic  “  Chronicles.” 
Her  own  little  poem,  “  The  Ruin  and  its  Flowers,”  was 
written  during  an  excursion  to  the  old  fortress  of 
Deganwy,  which  is  situated  on  a  bold  promontory  near 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Conway.  Its  ivied  walls,  now 
fast  mouldering  to  decay,  once  bore  their  part  bravely 
in  the  defence  of  Wales.  In  1808  a  collection  of  Felicia 
Browne’s  poems  was  published  in  a  quarto  volume 
under  the  title  of  “  Early  Blossoms.”  It  was  thus 
criticised  in  the  Monthly  Review" — “We  hear  that 
these  poems  are  the  genuine  productions  of  a  young 
lady  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen,  and  we  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  question  the  intelligence;  but  although 
the  fact  may  insure  them  an  indulgent  reception  from 
all  who  have  children  dear,  yet  when  a  little  girl  pub¬ 
lishes  a  large  quarto  we  are  disposed  to  examine  before 
we  admit  her  claims  to  public  attention.  Many  of 
Miss  Browne’s,  compositions  are  extremely  jejune  ;  they 
contain  some  erroneous  and  some  pitiable  lines,  but  we 
must  praise  the  ‘  Reflections  on  a  Ruined  Castle,’  and 
the  poetic  strain  in  which  they  are  delivered.”  The 
reviewer  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  youthful  author  were 
to  content  herself  for  some  years  with  reading  instead 
of  writing  “  we  would  open  any  future  work  of  hers  with 
pleasure,  though  we  must  observe  at  the  same  time  that 
premature  talents  are  not  always  signs  of  future  excel- 
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lence,  and  that  the  honeysuckle  attains  maturity  before 
the  oak.”  The  effect  of  this  criticism  was  that  the 
little  author  had  to  be  put  to  bed  for  several  days 
weeping,  and  heart-sick  with  vexation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Fortunately  for  her,  this  was  her  first  and  last 
adverse  criticism  ;  reviews  ever  afterwards  were  singu¬ 
larly  merciful  to  her,  and  she  never  had  the  thorny 
honour  of  a  “  cutting  up”  in  the  Quarterly.  Two 
or  three  years  after  her  appearance  in  print  she  met 
Captain  Hemans  for  the  first  time  ;  she  was  then  only 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
that  beauty  which  was  destined  to  fade  so  early.  “  The 
mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks,”  says  Mrs.  Hall,  “  was 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets  of  a  rich 
golden-brown,  and  the  ever-varying  expression  of  her 
brilliant  eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to  her  countenance 
which  made  it  impossible  for  any  painter  to  do  justice 
to  it.”  No  wonder  that  the  susceptible  Irish  captain 
in  the  4th  was  vanquished  at  once.  But  marriage  did 
not  immediately  follow.  Captain  Hemans  was  obliged 
to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  Spain,  and  meanwhile  Felicia 
wrote  on  industriously,  and  published  her  “  Domestic 
Affections,”  which  bears  too  strong  a  likeness  to 
Campbell’s  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  to  be  ranked  amongst 
her  best  pieces.  In  1812  Captain  Hemans  returned, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  when  the  young  poetess 
was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  The  newly-married  couple 
took  up  their  residence  at  Daventry,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  in  the  following  year  their  eldest  son,  Arthur, 
was  born ;  but  as  Mr.  Browne  went  to  Quebec  on  busi¬ 
ness,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hemans  took  up  their  abode  at 
Bronwylfa  with  the  rest  of  the  Browne  family,  and 
here  they  remained.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one.  Given  two  certain  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  necessary  result  is  sure  to  follow.  A 
middle-aged  man,  remarkably  matter-of-fact,  accustomed 
to  the  regular  routine  of  military  life,  and  a  dreamy, 
pensive,  enthusiastic  young  poetess.  What  could  they 
have  in  common  ?  Officers  who  have  retired  from  active 
service  generally  find  their  time  hang  heavy  on  their 
hands,  and  are  more  prone  than  other  men  to  take  note 
of  little  household  deficiencies.  Captain  Hemans  return¬ 
ing  to  dinner  in  the  full  expectation  of  finding  everything 
in  readiness,  and  perhaps  rather  peevish  from  his  bad 
state  of  health,  which  had  suffered  from  the  hardships 
of  a  soldier’s  life,  was  but  too  likely  to  find  his  wife 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  books,  her  eye  in  a  “  fine 
frenzy  rolling,”  her  fingers  smeared  with  ink,  and  quite 
oblivious  of  mundane  things.  Thus  came,  by  degrees, 
the  little  rifts  within  the  lute  which  soon  made  what¬ 
ever  music  there  had  ever  been  between  this  ill-matched 
pair  utterly  mute. 


In  1816  Mrs.  Hemans  published  “The  Restoration 
of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy”  and  “  Modern  Greece,” 
and  in  1818  her  “  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte”  appeared  in  Blackwood" s  Magazine,  and 
awakened  universal  attention.  She  was  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  poet,  but  she  was  also  a  laborious  worker. 
She  explored  every  book  she  could  find,  she  gathered 
materials  from  every  source,  and  this  course  she  pur¬ 
sued,  we  are  told,  “  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by 
night  and  day,  on  her  chair  and  sofa  and  bed,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  rambles  and  journeys  and  visits,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  husband  and  at  hours  usually  devoted  to 
domestic  claims,  as  well  as  in  the  solitude  of  her  study.” 
Alas !  for  plodding,  commonplace  Captain  Hemans, 
thrown  by  the  “  cessation  of  war  into  forced  inactivity, 
and  possessing  a  larger  share  than  usual  of  the  cool, 
calculating  utilitarianism  of  everyday  life.” 

In  1818,  after  six  years’  experience  of  matrimony, 
he  took  his  departure  for  Rome,  under  the  plea  that 
his  health  required  a  warmer  climate.  Nothing  like  a 
permanent  separation  was  then  contemplated,  but  he  and 
his  wife  never  met  again.  It  has  been  said  that  literary 
women  do  not  make  good  wives,  but  facts  prove  that 
occasionally  they  do.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Browning,  show 
that  the  strongest  affection  and  the  most  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy  have  existed  between  women  of  great  intellectual 
gifts  and  their  lords  and  masters.  But  it  requires,  on 
the  woman’s  side,  rare  tact,  meekness,  self-surrender, 
and  common  sense.  The  flame  of  her  intellect  must  be 
covered  up  when  occasion  calls,  and  the  humbler 
graces  of  order,  punctuality,  and  exactness  must  take 
their  turn.  Mrs.  Hemans  did  not  understand  the  art  of 
uniting  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  genius  with  the  dry 
bread  of  everyday  duties.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  in 
her  writings  she  was  specially  given  to  exalt  the  beauty 
of  a  happy  domestic  life.  In  one  of  her  best  poems, 
“  Corinne  crowned  at  the  Capitol,”  she  cries — 

**  Radiant  daughter  of  the  sun, 

Now  thy  liring  wreath  is  won, 

Crowned  of  Rome,  oh  !  art  thou  not 
Happy  in  that  glorious  lot  ? 

Happier,  happier  far  than  thou. 

With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow. 

She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth.” 

Theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another.  With 
Mrs.  Hemans  her  theory  had  to  remain  a  theory  ;  she 
herself  was  fated  to  have  that  saddest  of  all  sad  fates, 
to  be  an  unloved  wife,  separated  from  the  person  whose 
name  she  bore,  the  lawful  partner  of  her  joys  and 
sorrows.  In  one  respect  she  showed  singular  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  feeling.  She  had  every  temptation 
to  follow  Lord  Byron’s  example,  to  take  an  admiring 
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pnblic  into  her  confideDce,  and  to  relate  all  the  griev- 
i  ances  she  had  had  to  endure  from  an  unsympathetic 
spouse  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  preserved  an  honour¬ 
able  silence ;  she  suffered  in  secret,  and  made  no  sign. 
She  did  her  best  to  bring  up  her  five  sons  in  the  lonely 
seclusion  of  Bronwylfa,  and  found  consolation  in  her 
books  and  writings. 

In  1819  a  member  of  the  Highland  Society,  wishing 
to  raise  a  national  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wallace, 
offered  prizes  for  the  three  best  poems  on  the  subject. 
!  There  were  fifty-seven  competitors,  and  amongst  them 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  task  of  the 
judges  was  no  joke,  for  one  of  the  poems  was  as  long 
as  “Paradise  Lost!”  The  first  prize  of  was 
unanimously  given  to  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poem,  called 
“  Wallace’s  Invocation  to  Bruce.”  It  begins — 


! 

I 


! 


“  The  morn  rose  bright  on  scenes  renowned. 

Wild  Caledonian's  classic  ground.” 

Without  being  a  first-class  poem,  it  has  considerable 
force  and  beauty  of  expression,  and  Hogg,  though  a 
defeated  competitor,  says  that  the  prize  was  justly 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  her  poem  being  vastly 
superior  to  the  others  in  elegance  of  thought  and  com¬ 
position.  “My  heart,”  he  says,  “never  warmed  to 
any  author  so  much  for  any  poem  that  was  ever 
written.” 

Amongst  Mrs.  Hemans’s  Welsh  friends  was  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Luxuore.  In  him  she  found 
a  never-failing  friend  and  counsellor.  Her  children 
talked  of  him  as  their  own  bishop,  and  in  a  letter  from 
Chiefswood  she  says — “  I  have  been  much  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  where  my  boys  run  in  and  out  as  if  they  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  soil,  or  as  if  it  were  the  palace.”  Reginald 
Heber  was  the  first  literary  celebrity  with  whom  she 
was  personally  acquainted.  He  admired  her  tragedy. 
The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  so  much,  that  he  advised  her  to 
offer  it  to  the  stage,  and  it  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1823,  but  without  success.  Though  Mrs.  Hemans 
is  best  known  by  her  short  poems,  yet  this  tragedy, 
and  her  dramatic  sketch.  The  Siege  of  Valencia,  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  powers  than 
her  shorter  pieces  do.  The  Vespers  of  Palermo  tells  the 
fatal  story  of  the  Sicilian  conspiracy  whose  signal  wa^ 
the  vesper  bell.  The  midnight  scenes  and  the  fury 
of  the  oppressed  conspirators  are  dramaticelly  brought 
out ;  so  is  the  fortitude  of  Raimond  di  Procida,  who 
refuses  to  join  in  an  underhand  plot,  even  against  the 
tyrant  Eribert.  Then  comes  the  unjust  accusation 
against  Raimond,  and  his  death  in  battle  in  the  arms 
of  Constance,  Eribert’s  sister  and  his  betrothed  bride. 
In  The  Siege  of  Valencia,  Mrs.  Hemans  went  to  Spain 
for  her  story.  Gonzalez  has  to  .  give  up  his  two  sons 


to  be  slain  by  the  Moors  in  order  to  save  the  city 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  struggles  of  his  wife,  Elmina, 
between  maternal  love  and  patriotism,  are  finely  told. 
The  speeches  of  Hermandez  are  more  than  eloquent, 
and  have  a  peculiar  meaning  now,  when  we  think  of 
the  widowed  Empress  in  her  grief : — 

“  By  my  side  the  stripling  grew. 

Last  of  my  line,  I  reared  him  to  take  joy 
I’  the  blaze  of  arms,  as  eagles  train  their  yonng 
To  look  upon  the  day  king.  .  .  His  quick  blood 
E’en  to  his  boyish  cheek  would  mantle  up 
When  the  heavens  rang  with  trumpets,  and  his  eye 
Flash  with  the  spirit  of  his  race.  .  .  Around  my  step* 

Floated  his  fame  like  music,  and  1  lived 
But  in  the  lofty  sound.” 

The  whole  play  has  a  spirited  flow  and  a  martial 
ring  which  those  who  have  not  read  it  would  hardly 
give  Mrs.  Hemans  credit  for.  The  fault  of  both  playg 
is  unrelieved  gloom.  They  are  all  shade.  There  is 
no  humour,  no  gaiety ;  early  death,  separation,  loss, 
misfortune,  hang  like  a  dark  cloud  over  everything. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  Mrs.  Hemans  began  “The 
Forest  Sanctuary.”  The  title  was  suggested  by  one  of 
her  brothers,  and  tears  often  flowed  in  the  little  circle 
as  the  poem  was  read  out  during  the  winter  evenings. 
Here,  again,  she  took  a  melancholy  subject.  A  Spanish 
Protestant  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  suffers  persecution, 
and  at  last  escapes  to  an  American  forest  with  his 
child.  The  auto-da fe  and  his  imprisonment  in  a 
vaulted  cell  furnish  Mrs.  Hemans  with  many  a  pathetic 
touch.  “  The  damp  roofs  water  drops,  intensely  heard 
amidst  the  silence,”  calls  back  to  his  sick  soul  “  a  clear 
spring,  whose  side  with  flowers  o’ergrown,  ij 
"  Fondly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had  sought.” 

Woe  succeed  woe.  The  captive  is  released  ;  he  re¬ 
joins  his  wife,  but  he  sees  her  fading  gradually  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  exclaims  — 

“  Oh !  could  we  live  in  visions,  could  we  hold 
Delusion  faster — longer  —to  our  breast. 

When  it  shuts  from  us  with  its  mantle’s  fold 
That  which  we  see  not,  and  are  therefore  blest  1” 

Inez  dies  at  sea,  and  the  wanderer  reaches  the 
American  forest,  “lifts  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart,  and 
learns  the  might  of  solitude,”  while  his  child  “  breathes 
low  on  the  breast  of  night.”  Mrs.  Hemans  always 
considered  “  The  Forest  Sanctuary”  her  best  poem,  and 
there  are  certainly  passages  of  great  pathos  and  beauty 
strewn  through  it.  But  the  prevailing  melancholy 
leaves  an  oppressive  feeling  on  the  mind.  “  Toujour s 
perdrix"  we  are  ready  to  exclaim.  Let  us  have  melan¬ 
choly  in  reason.  A  little  sadness  is  all  very  well,  but 
not  whole  courses  of  it  served  up  in  succession  Though 
finished  early  in  1825,  it  was  not  published  till  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  brought  out  along  with 

Lays  of  Many  Lands,”  most  of  which  had  appeared 
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ID  the  Ntiv  Monthly  iviagazine  and  in  various  annuals. 
From  the  editors  of  these  annuals  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
constantly  receiving  overtures.  “  These  appeals,”  says 
Mrs.  Hemans,  “  were  beginning  to  be  half  tormenting, 
half  amusing,  but  nothing  to  the  Vallombrosa-like 
showers  of  these  autumnal  leaves  which  came  pouring 
down  in  after  years,  when  the  annual  fever  reached  its 
height.”  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Hemans  lived  on  her  dreamy 
existence,  apart  from  the  world.  “  The  rustling  of 
the  trees,”  says  her  sister,  “  spoke  to  her  in  tones  full 
of  meaning.  It  was  one  of  her  favourite  fancies  that 
each  tree  had  its  peculiar  language  suited  to  its  cha¬ 
racter  for  majesty,  solemnity,  or  grace,  and  that  she 
could  distinguish  with  closed  eyes  the  measured  tones 
of  the  oak  or  elm,  the  funereal  sighs  of  the  cypress, 
or  the  sensitive  murmurs  of  the  willow  or  poplar.  She 
took  great  delight  in  seeing  the  waving  boughs  of  trees 
through  a  church  window.  All  legends  relating  to 
trees  or  floA-ers  were  peculiarly  dear  to  her.  One  of 
her  favourites  was  the  Welsh  legend  regarding  the 
trembling  of  the  aspen,  which,  with  a  like  superstition 
about  the  spotted  arum,  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Wo  ad  Walk 
and  Hymn.’  The  howling  of  the  wind  at  night  had  a 
very  peculiar  effect  upon  her  nerves  ;  not  fear,  but  it 
worked  upon  her  imagination  to  a  degree  which  was 
always  succeeded  by  fatigue  and  weariness.  These 
influences  are  alluded  to  in  many  of  her  poems,  especially 
‘  The  Song  of  Night’  and  ‘  The  Voice  of  the  Wind  — 

“  •  Oh !  many  a  voice  is  thine,  thou  wind,  full  many  a  voice  is  thine. 

From  CV4  ry  scene  thy  wings  o’er-sweeps,  thou  bear’st  a  sound  and 
_  sign ; 

A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  thou  art,  with  a  mastery  all  thine  own. 

And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  O  wind !  that  gives  the  answ’ring  tone.’ 

The  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea  was  always  connected 
in  her  mind  with  melancholy  associations  :  with  doubt 
and  something  dark,  with  storms  and  desolation,  with 
shipwreck  and  sea-burial.  One  might  have  prophesied 
that  this  was  a  superstitious  foreboding  of  some  disaster 
by  sea  to  herself  or  those  she  loved,  but  the  feeling 
was  purely  imaginary  and  remained  so.’’  In  1828  the 
**  Records  of  Woman”  was  published.  The  Switzer’s 
wife,  Properzia  Rossi,  and  Juana,  are  remarkably 
fine  spec-mens  cf  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poetry  ;  they  illustrate 
the  depths  of  woman’s  heroism,  constancy,  and  tender¬ 
ness,  and  have  a  compressed  passion  and  a  polish  of 
style  which  drew  forth  strong  praise  from  Jeffrey  in 
the  Editighuygh  Riviinv.  ”  It  may  not  be  the  best 
imaginable  poetry,”  says  this  king  of  critics,  “  but  it  is 
infinitely  sweet,  elegant,  and  tender,  touching,  perhaps, 
and  contemplative  rather  than  vehement  and  over¬ 
powering  ....  finished  throughout  with  an  exqui-re 
delicacy,  and  even  seventy  of  execution,  but  informed 
with  a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling  which  must 


satisfy  all  judgments.”  The  death  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s 
mother,  in  1827,  broke  up  the  household  at  Bronwylfa, 
and  for  three  years  she  lived  at  Liverpool  in  a  small 
house  (the  third  of  a  row)  in  the  suburbs.  She  had 
scarcely  settled  at  Wavertree  when  she  was  besieged  by 
curious  visitors,  who  came  to  see  what  the  poetess  was 
at  home,  and  to  bring  a  few  compliments  as  incense  to 
her  shrine. 

“  They  found  a  lady  neither  short  nor  tall,  no  longer  youthful  or 
beautifid  in  appearance,  yet  with  hair  of  the  true  auburn  tinge,  and 
88  silken,  profuse,  and  curling  as  it  had  ever  been,  with  manners 
quiet  and  refined,  though  a  little  reserved.  She  had  no  ear  for  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  the  ladies  when  they  departed  had  to  tell  that 
the  room  was  in  a  sad  litter  with  books  aud  papers,  that  the  strings 
of  her  harp  were  half  of  them  broken,  and  that  she  wore  a  veil  over 
her  head  like  no  one  else.” 

In  1829  she  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford, 
and  took  walks  with  him  over  moor  and  woodland, 
listening  to  song  and  [legend,  till,  she  says,  “  my  mind 
forgets  itself  and  is  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  f 
slogan  and  fiery  cross  and  the  wild  gathering  of  border  ‘ 
chivalry.”  Here,  too,  she  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  that  Scotch  minister  who  was  the  original 
of  Dominie  Sampson.  Scott  was  never  tired  of  hearing  i 
her  ballad  of  “  The  Captive  Knight,”  which  was  set  to 
music  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hughes.  Another  visit  to 
Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount,  was  a  still  more  trying  | 
ordeal.  ' 

“  My  nervous  fears,”  wrote  Mrs.  Hemans  to  her  sister,  “  at  the  I 

idea  of  presenting  myself  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  grew  upon  me  so  | 

rapidly  that  it  was  more  than  seven  o’clock  before  I  took  courage  to  j 

leave  the  inn  at  Amhleside.  I  had  indeed  little  cause  for  such  f 

trepidation.  I  was  driven  to  a  lovely  cottage-like  building,  almost  f 

hidden  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy,  and  a  most  benignant-looking  , 

old  man  greeted  me  in  the  poreh.  This  was  Mr.  Wordsworth  him¬ 
self,  and  when  I  tell  you  that,  having  mther  a  large  party  of  visitors  1 
in  the  house,  he  led  me  into  a  room  apart  from  them,  and  brought 
in  bis  family  by  degrees  ?  lam  sure  that  little  trait  will  give  you  | 
an  idea  of  considerate  kindness  which  you  will  like  and  appreciate.  | 
There  is  an  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  about  him,  an  absence  of 
all  pretension  ;  all  is  free,  unstudied — ‘  the  river  winding  at  ita  own 
sweet  will’ — in  his  manner  and  conversation ;  frequently  his  head 
droops,  his  eyes  half-close,  and  he  seems  buried  in  quiet  depths  of 
thought.  I  have  passed  a  delightful  morning  walking  about  with  | 
him  in  his  own  richly-shaded  grounds  and  hearing  him  speak  of  the  [ 
old  English  writers,  particularly  Spenser,  whom  he  loves,  as  he  ^ 
himself  expresses  it,  for  his  earnestness  and  devoutness.  I  must  not 
forget  to  tell  you  that  he  not  only  admireil  our  exploit  in  crossing 
the  Ulverstone  Sands  as  a  deed  of  daring  do,  but  as  a  decided  proof 
of  taste.  The  Lake  scenery,  he  says,  is  never  seen  to  such  advan¬ 
tage  as  after  the  passage  of  what  he  calls  its  majestic  barrier.  I 
seem  to  be  writing  to  you  almost  from  the  spirit  land.  All  is  here 
so  brightly  still,  so  remote  from  everyday  cares  and  tumults,  that 
sometimes  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  1  am  not  dreaming.  j; 
It  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  light  of  common  day  that  is  dotting  the 
woody  mountains  before  me ;  there  is  something  almost  visionary 
in  its  soft  gleam  and  ever-changing  shadows.  1  am  charmed  with  ; 
Mr  Wordsworth,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  quite  a  soothing  influence 
on  my  spirits.  Oh  !  what  relief,  what  blessing  there  is  in  the  feel-  < 
ing  of  admiration  when  it  can  be  freely  poured  forth  !  There  is  a 
daily  beauty  in  his  life  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony  with  his 
poetry  that  I  am  thankful  to  have  witnessed  and  felt  it.  ...  He 
gives  me  a  good  deal  of  his  society,  reads  to  me,  walks  with  me, 
leads  my  pony  when  I  ride,  and  I  begin  to  talk  with  him  as  with  a 
paternal  fi  iend.  The  whole  of  this  morning  he  kindly  passed  in 
reading  to  me  from  Spenser,  and  afterwards  his  own  *  Laodamia’ 
and  many  of  his  noble  sonnets.  His  reading  is  very  peculiar— slow,  | 
solemn,  earnest.  When  he  reads  or  recites  in  the  open  air  his  deep,  k 
rich  tones  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  voice  and  belong  to  the  I 
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religion  of  the  place.  Yesterday  evening  he  walked  heside  me  as  I 
rode  on  a  long  and  lovely  mountain-path,  high  above  Grasmere 
Lodge.  I  was  much  interested  by  his  showing  me  carved  deep  in 
the  rock  the  initials  of  his  wife’s  name,  cut  there  many  years  ago 
by  himself,  and  the  dear  old  man,  like  Old  Mortality,  renews  them 
from  time  to  time.  No  wounded  affections,  no  embittered  feelings 
have  ever  been  his  lot ;  the  current  of  his  domestic  life  has  flowed  on 
bright,  pure,  and  unbroken.  He  has  treated  me  with  so  much  consider¬ 
ation  and  gentleness  and  care.  They  have  been  like  halm  to  my  spirit 
after  all  the  false  flatteries  with  which  I  am  blasSe.  His  daily  life  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  is  delightful,  so  affectionate  and  confiding. 
I  cannot  but  mournfully  feel  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness,  still — 
still  I  am  a  stranger  there.  But  where  am  I  not  a  stranger  now  ?” 

A  summer  was  spent  at  Ambleside  in  a  house  called 
“  The  Dove’s  Nest,”  and  shortly  afterwards  (in  1831) 
Mrs.  Hemans  settled  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  be  near  her 
brother.  Major  Browne,  who  had  been  appointed  0)m- 
missioner  of  Police.  Here  she  made  many  new  friends, 
esp)ecially  with  the  Whately  family  and  the  Archbishop 
himself.  She  lived  in  Upper  Pembroke-street,  then  in 
Stephen’s-green,  and  lastly  in  Dawson-street.  Her  two 
elder  sons  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  be  under  the  care 
of  their  father ;  but  the  younger  boys,  Charles  and 
Henry,  remained  with  her  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  closing 
years.  Her  health  began  rapidly  to  fail,  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  to  her  sofa,  but  still  she  went  on 
writing,  and  published  her  “  Scenes  and  Hymns  of 
Life,”  which  was  dedicated  to  Wordsworth. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  attacked  by  scarlet 

fever,  and  then  caught  cold  from  reading  too  late  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Dublin  Society.  The  end  approached 
gradually  but  surely.  She  used  to  say  that  she  lived  in 
a  fair  and  happy  world  of  her  own,  among  gentle 
thoughts  and  pleasant  images.  “  No  poetry  could 
express,  no  imagination  could  conceive,  the  visions  of 
blessedness  that  flitted  across  her  fancy.”  On  Saturday 
the  l6th  of  May,  1835*  she  sank  into  a  gentle  slumber 
which  continued  almost  unbroken  during  the  day,  and 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  she  passed  away  without 
pain  or  struggle,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  Her  remains 
were  laid  in  a  vault  under  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin, 
close  to  the  house  where  she  died.  A  small  tablet  was 
placed  near  the  spot,  with  her  name  and  age,  and  the 
following  lines  from  a  dirge  of  her  own  in  the  “  Siege 
of  Valencia”  : — 

“  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  Spirit,  rest  thee  now ! 

E’en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trod. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  honse  beneath  ! 

Sonl,  to  its  place  on  high  ! 

They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 
No  more  may  fear  to  die.” 

Mrs.  Hemans  led  a  dreamy,  contemplative  life,  and 
her  poetry  bears  the  impress  of  this  life.  Sometimes  she 
ventures  on  stormy  battle  scenes  ;  but  a  mother’s  love. 


the  fidelity  of  a  child,  the  beauty  of  spring,  the  sadness 
of  early  death,  and  the  yearning  of  the  soul  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  love,  are  her  most  congenial  themes.  She 
varies  her  metre  with  ease,  for  music  of  sound  came 
naturally  to  her ;  she  brings  in  romance  and  legendary 
surroundings ;  but  the  subjects  are  nearly  always  the 
same.  During  her  latter  years,  when  she  was  an 
invalid,  she  relapsed  more  than  ever  into  that  passive 
state  when  the  mind  seems  rather  a  spectator  than  an 
actor.  One  of  her  last  sonnets,  the  “  Sabbath  Sonnet,” 
is  a  good  example  of  this  passive  reflectiveness  : — 

“  How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  wending 
Thro’  England’s  primrose  meadow-paths  their  way 
Tow’rds  spire  and  tow’r,  midst  shadowy  elms  ascending. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day. 

. I  may  not  tread 

Like  them  those  pathways ;  to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  hound,  yet,  oh,  my  God !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 
In  one  deep  calm  of  holiest  thankfulness.” 

Here  is  the  true  spirit  of  resignation  ;  the  heart, 
after  life’s  fitful  fever,  was  lulling  itself  to  rest.  Some 
time  before  her  death,  a  stranger  called  on  Mrs,  Hemans 
and  told  her  that  her  poem  of  “  The  Sceptic”  had  been  the 
means  of  converting  him  to  Christianity.  Nothing  could 
have  given  her  so  much  satisfaction,  for  her  aim  in  life 
had  been  to  consecrate  her  talents  to  the  purest  uses. 
A  higher  testimony  to  her  worth  could  hardly  have 
been  paid  her  than  that  given  in  Wordsworth’s 
touching  lines,  in  which  he  laments  her  as  “a  holy 
spirit — 

“  Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep. 

Who  ere  her  summer  faded 
Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep.” 

So  the  favourite  poetess  of  the  day  passed  away.  As 
has  been  well  said  by  L.  E.  L.,  “  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
spared  some  of  the  keenest  mortifications  of  a  literary 
career.  She  knew  nothing  of  it  as  a  profession,  which 
has  to  make  its  way  through  poverty,  neglect,  and 
obstacles  ;  she  lived  apart  in  a  small  affectionate  circle 
of  friends.  The  high  road  of  life,  with  its  crowds  and 
contention,  its  heat,  its  noise,  and  its  dust  that  rests  on 
all,  was  for  her  happily  at  a  distance  ;  yet  even  in  such 
green  nest  the  bird  could  not  fold  its  wings  and  sleep 
to  its  own  music.  There  came  the  aspiring,  the  unrest, 
the  aching  sense  of  being  misunderstood,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  those  a  thousand  times  inferior  were  yet  more 
beloved.”  From  these  trials  she  “beat  her  music  out,” 
and  sang  her  pensive  lays,  for  she  could  not  choose  but 
sing.  Her  whole  life  was  a  dreamy,  pensive  song 
that  breathed  of  a  “  Better  Land.” 
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All  Letten,  quMtiona,  and  oommnnicationa  of  all  kind* — exoeptiii^ 
thoM  relating  to  the  publishing'  department — ^to  be  addreeeed  to 
HumciNO-BiKD,  Measra.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Sali8bury.square,  Fleet.street. 

To  CoaaMPONDEMTe. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol* 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  poet. 

PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  Winner  of  the  PRIZE  of  FIVE 
GUINEAS  will  be  announced  in  the  October  number  of  this  Maga- 
une,  in  which  the  Prize  Poem  will  appear. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  sixth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 

A  guinea  book  wiU  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  'wiU 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  puipoee. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

^e  winner  of  a  prize  must  aUow  her  name  and  address  to  be 

Stinted  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
le  month  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  ns 
before  the  fifth  day  of  August,  and  will  appear  in  our  September 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
pUnne  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXIII. 

Though  opposite,  we’re  sometimes  seen  together. 

Like  rain  and  shine  in  changeful  April  weather. 

I.  “  When - are  mortal,  they  admit  no  cure.” 

2.  “  ’Tis  distance  lends - to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.” 

3.  "  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 

After  a  well.graced - leaves  the  stage. 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious.” 

4.  "  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 

I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bowed 

To  its  idolatries  a  patient - .” 

5.  “  A - is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.” 

6.  “  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels 

As  an - is  full  of  meat,” 

7.  “  ’Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  ; 

A - in  crape  is  twice  a - in  lawn.” 

8.  “  Some  have  been  beaten  tiU  they  kuow 
What  wood  a  cudgel’s  of  by  th’  blow ! 

Some  locked  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A  shoe  be - or  neat’s  leather.” 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXII. 

H  aibtone  S.* 

A  P  parition. 

SyllablE.t 
T  a  b  1  E.t 
£  n  D.§ 

•  Sbakspeare,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  L,  scene  3.' 
t  Cowper,  Retirement,  line  691. 

{  Sbakspeare,  Hamlet,  Act  v.,  scene  i. 

§  Sbakspeare,  Midsummer  Kight's  Dream,  Act  v.,  scene  i. 
Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Bridewell  and  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Pleine  d’Esp^rance.  Daisy  has  also  sent  a  correct  solution, 
but  &iled  to  discover  lights  i  and  3. 

Recipe  Wanted. 

UiCHAKLA  writes — “  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  any  correspondent 
can  give  me  the  recipe  for  '  Cdtelettes,’  or  ‘Cdtes  de  Mouton  k  la 
Pompadour,’  rs  served  at  Kettner’s,  in  Soho ;  it  might  ,be  in  Ketner’s 
Book  of  the  Table.” 


An  Old  Subscribee.— Tour  suggestions  shall  be  attended  to  as 
far  as  possible,  but  you  can  have  little  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  I 
way.  AR  fashions  seem  now  to  be  designed  for  slim  and  youthful 
figures. 

The  lady  who  has  written 'several  times  about  her  reply  to  Hatek 
is  informed  that  we  do  not  publish  replies  to  advertisements.  Ths 
letters  sent  in  reply  to  Haven’s  were  forwarded  to  the  address  given 
by  that  lady,  and  have  been  retamed  with  a  note  saying  she  had  not 
advertised.  Our  conjecture  is  that  two  ladies  must  have  adopted  ths 
same  nom-de~plume,  and  we  are  only  waiting  to  receive  the  correct 
name  and  address  of  the  Haven  who  advertised  in  order  to  forward 
several  letters  to  her. 

Haven,  who  advertised  for  some  numbers  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  is  requested  to  forward  her  name  and  address 
to  Humminq.Bied,  who  boa  received  several  letters  in  reply  to  her 
advertisement. 

Stage  Dancing. 

Tebfsicbore  writes— “H.  V.  desires  my  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  teaching  her  daughter  dancing  os  practised  upon  the  stage. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  auy  mother  to  teach  a  delicata 
child  this  accomplishment,  so  different  from  the  ordinary  dancing  of 
the  ball-room.  The  training  necessary  for  becoming  a  perfect  dan- 
sense  is  most  severe,  and  many  break  down  under  the  ordeal ;  and, 
besides,  professional  dancers  seldom  walk  gracefully.  If  the  young 
lady  is  determined  to  undergo  this  most  painful  process,  let  her  begin 
at  once  by  taking  lessons  from  a  good  teacher  of  stage  dancing,  but 
on  no  account  should  she  attempt  it  without  the  supervision  of  a 
professional  teacher.  I  have  recommended  the  use  of  instruments, 
such  as  stocks,  backboards,  collars,  reclining-boards,  Ac.,  not  their 
abuse.  Such  instruments  should  be  used  with  moderation  by  tdl 
young  ladies,  and  even  by  many  young  gentlemen,  but  the  severe  j 
course  of  training  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  professional  dancer 
can  only  be  described  as  torture.  The  first  process  consists  in  standing 
in  the  stocks  till  the  feet  can  be  turned  out  with  facility  in  one  straight 
line;  this  is  called  ‘se  towmer.’  Then  follows  '  se  casser,’  which 
consists  in  standing  with  the  instep  of  one  foot  resting  at  a  time 
upon  a  narrow  bar ;  then  follow  a  number  of  other  and  still  more 
severe  exercises,  requiring  the  utmost  courage  and  physical  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  If  H.  V.  will  take  my  advice,  she  will 
content  herself  with  teaching  her  daughter  ordinary  dancing  and 
deportment,  using  the  back-board,  stocks,  Ac.,  every  day  for  an  hour 
or  two.  This  will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  When  turned  out  in  a  r 

straight  line  the  feet  should  not  he  kept  for  lengthened  periods  in  f 

the  stocks,  except  as  a  punishment.  1  think  the  kind  of  stocka 
described  by  Wasp  excellent,  but  I  should  be  grateful  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  they  were  used,  with  the  back 
against  a  wall  and  with  the  feet  in  line,  or  standing  without  support  P  | 

I  cannot  see  why  the  legs  should  be  fastened  together.  Should  this  ‘ 
be  done  with  a  strap,  and  above  or  below  the  dress  ?  The  legs  could 
not  be  fastened  together,  I  presume,  when  seated,  hut  the  stocka 
should  be  used  both  sitting  and  standing.” 

West  of  Ireland. 

Maori  writes—"  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Englishwomah’s  ^ 
Domestic  Magazine  give  me  auy  information  as  to  the  cost  of  travel-  1 
ling,  living,  and  lodgings  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  , 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kenmare  ?  After  reading  Trench’s  account  of  I 
it  in  that  charming  hook  Realities  of  Irish  Life  we  have  longed  to  | 

visit  it,  but  wo  (a  party  of  three)  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  Ire-  [ 

land,  and  our  means  being  small,  we  are  afraid  to  go  without  some  ] 
information.  If  any  one  is  kind  enough  to  reply  by  letter  the  address 
is  with  Editor,” 

Old  Postage  Stamps. 

Maori  writes — “  Several  of  your  correspondents  say  that  there  is 
no  use  for  old  postage  stamps,  but  a  friend  of  mine  was  helping  to 
collect  a  certain  number  -I  dare  not  say  how  many — which  were  to 
go  for  the  ransom  of  a  little  Japanese  slave  girl ;  old  penny  stamps 
being  used  for  making  papier-mdchd.  So  it  appears  they  are  put  to  I 
use.  Will  a  very  good  receipt  for  chutney  be  of  use?”  [Of  very  great  ] 
use,  thanks.]  1 

Useful  Recipes.  j 

Mrs.  N.  sends  the  following; — Queen  of  Puddings. — Half  a  pint  E 
of  bread-crumbs,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  one  piece  of  batter  the  I 
size  of  a  walnut,  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  yolk  of  one  egg,  half  a  pint  of  f 
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milk.  Mil  all  together,  and  bake  just  to  set ;  when  a  little  cool  cover 
with  a  small  quantity  of  jam,  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  stiflF froth  with 
a  little  sugar,  put  into  the  oven  nntil  the  top  is  a  nice  light  brown. 

I  find  this  pndding  excellent,  although  I  have  seldom  lemon-iieel  in 
it,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  where  I  am,  and  I  send  it  to  Ceiket.  If  it 
is  of  any  use  to  her  I  will  he  glad.  Mrs.  N.  wishes  to  tell  Ceiket  of  a 
powder  that  she  uses  for  clothes,  and  finds  it  very  good.  It  is  Glover’s 
dry  soap  powder.  She  has  used  Hudson’s  powder  for  years,  bnt 
prefers  Glover’s  for  clothes. 

Kindness  sends  the  following  tried  recipe : — Sponge  Cake. — Grate 
the  rind  of  a  lemon  to  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  and  beat  them.  Beat 
the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  mix  with  the  yolks.  Boil 
ilb.  lump  sugar  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  pour  it  boiling  on  the 
eggs  and  lemon-peel,  whisk  it  immediately  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
stir  in  |lb.  of  flour.  Put  immediately  in  mould,  and  bake  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  hot  oven.  Be  careful  to  have  the  mould  quite  dry,  rub  with 
clarified  butter,  then  dust  with  white  powdered  sugar.  When  the 
flour  is  added  stir  as  little  as  possible.  The  lemon  is  not  necessary. 
(I  have  tried  this  receipt,  and  have  found  it  answer  beyond  my 
expectation.  It  is  as  light  and  spongy  as  any  confectioner’s  cake,  and 
as  there  is  no  butter  in  it,  it  is  extremely  wholesome  for  children.  It 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  very  inexpensive,  the  whole  cost 
for  two  cakes  being  not  more  than  is.  6d.) 

To  Sweeten  the  Bbeath  and  Cleanse  the  Teeth. — Always 
clean  the  teeth  at  night  just  before  retiring.  Scrub  the  teeth  with  a 
hard  brush,  using  little,  if  any,  soap  ;  sprinkle  on  a  little  powdered 
borax  (one  pinch  will  do)  until  the  gums  are  hardened  and  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Rinse  the  mouth  with  borax  water;  it  will  prevent 
its  becoming  sore  and  tender.  If  artificial  teeth  are  worn,  cleanse 
them  thoroughly  with  borax,  and  when  convenient  let  them  remain  in 
borax- water  (every  night,  if  possible). 

Staech  Paste.— Prepare  paste  by  triturating  the  starch  with  cold 
water  in  a  vessel  nntil  no  Inmps  remain,  and  not  too  thick  a  mass  is 
formed,  and  pour  into  this  boiling  water,  very  slowly,  quickly  stirring, 
until  the  paste  begins  to  form,  and  then  rapidly  add  the  rest  of  the 
boiling  water  necessary.  Boiling  the  paste  is  injnrious,  making  it 
lees  adhesive,  and  apt  to  peel  ofif.  Rye  flonr  gives  a  more  adhesive 
paste  than  starch,  but  of  a  grey  colour.  A  little  alum  in  the  water 
with  which  paste  is  prepared  renders  it  more  permanent,  and  the  use 
of  boiling  lime-water  instead  of  pure  water  adds  to  its  adhesiveness. 

Exchange. 

E.  G.  has  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  all  numbers 
eomplete  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  cut-out  paper  pat¬ 
terns)  for  1874  to  1878,  inclusive.  The  price  for  the  whole  four  years, 
14s. ;  or  5s.  for  a  single  set,  the  imrchaser  to  pay  carriage. 

Shawls  for  Travelling. 

Edina  writes — “  Can  you  really  recommend  Pryco  Jones’s  '  Olden 
Time’  shawl  for  travelling  ?  The  price  seems  to  be  too  low  for  a 
really  good  article.”  [You  will  find  that  this  really  is  a  good  article 
notwithstanding  the  very  low  price — 5s.  qd.  The  shawl  is  of  the 
fashionable  stone  colour,  mixed  with  grey.  It  is  two  yards  square, 
and  has  a  deep  handsome  fringe.  It  is  extremely  soft  and  warm.  I 
can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  ai  a  travelling  wrap.] 

Anecdotes  of  Talfourd. 

"  Readee”  sends  the  following  anecdotes,  which  may  be  found  of 
interest  to  Humming-Bied’s  c; rrespondents : — “In  July,  1850,  Baron 
PErke  and  Justice  Talfourd  met  at  Cheater,  the  one  having  just 
travelled  the  South  and  the  other  the  North  Wales  circuit.  Walking 
side  by  side  downstairs  at  the  judges’  lodgings  to  join  the  high  sherifiT, 
who  was  about  to  convey  them  in  state  to  the  Cathedral,  the  Baron 
noticed,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  brother  judge  was  arrayed  in  his 
scarlet  and  ermine  robes,  instead  of  the  scarlet  and  silk  costume 
donned  in  summer,  and  which  he  himself  correctly  wore.  ‘Brother, 
brother !’  cried  the  punctilious  Baron,  ‘  you’ve  got  your  winter  robes 
on  1’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Talfourd,  ‘  my  unfortunate  butler  made  a  mistake 
when  we  started  from  town,  and  put  these  in  the  luggage.’  ‘  And 
you’ve  travelled  all  round  North  Wales  in  them  ?’  ‘Oh,  yes,’  said 
Talfourd,  ‘  the  prisoners  were  tried  just  as  well,  yon  know,  and  I 
didn’t  like  to  hurt  my  man’s  feelings  by  speaking  to  him  about  them. 
I  shall  tell  him  before  we  part,  so  as  to  be  right  next  time.’  ‘  Why, 
I’d  have  discharged  him,’  said  Baron  Parke.  ‘  Oh  no,  brother,  you 


wouldn’t,’  said  Talfonrd  ;  '  he’s  lost  his  mother  lately,  poor  fellow  • 
and,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  fault  of  the  head,  you  know,  Baron,  not 
of  the  heart.’  Another  anecdote  relating  to  the  same  judge  is  more 
of  a  domestic  chuacter.  At  one  comer  of  Russell-square,  and  near 
to  the  honse  of  Talfourd,  an  old  woman  had  for  several  years  kept  an 
apple-stall,  where  the  judge  frequently  made  a  small  purchase.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  his  parlour  window  one  pouring  wet  day,  Talfourd  saw  the  old 
creature  seated  in  her  usual  place,  and  crouching  down  wet  through 
in  the  pelting  rain.  The  sight  aroused  all  his  kind  and  pitying  nature. 
It  was  in  vain  he  returned  to  his  literary  or  legal  labours ;  again  and 
again  he  went  to  the  window  to  see  the  same,  to  him,  distiessing 
sight.  At  last,  seized  w.th  a  sadden  idea,  he  donned  hk  hat  and  ooot, 
rushed  off  to  a  shop  in  Southampton-row,  and  purchased  a  largo  gig- 
umbrella,  which  he  brought  back  triumphantly,  and  placed  over  the 
old  woman.  ‘  Wasn’t  it  a  glorious  thought  ?’  we  heard  him  ask  a 
somewhat  unappreciative  brother  judge.  ‘  The  thing  actually  coveted 
her  and  her  apple-stall  too.’  Many  were  the  half-sovereigns  and 
sovereigns  which  the  kind  and  good  man  sent  round  privately  by  his 
clerk  to  the  governors  of  gaols  to  be  given  to  poor  friendless  youths 
convicted  before  him,  that  they  should  not  be  turned  out  penniless 
upon  the  world  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  was  over.” 

The  Weather. 

Ellen  writes — “  Has  such  a  season  as  this  of  1879  ever  been  known 
before  ?”  [It  is  believed  that  such  a  season  is  altogether  unparalleled. 
The  year  1816  was  remarkable  for  the  wet  summer.  It  is  recorded 
in  that  year  that  it  rained  either  during  the  day  or  night  from  July  6 
to  August  20,  until  which  date  no  hay  was  m  ade,  and  which  was 
then,  of  coarse,  utterly  spcnled.  The  succeeding  summer  (1817)  was 
also  a  trying  one.  In  that  year  it  rained  either  in  the  day  or  night 
from  June  *7  to  July  21.  In  former  times  there  would  have  been  a 
compensating  element  in  the  increased  prices  which  the  diminished 
crops  and  produce  would  have  realised,  but  the  importations  from 
abroad  will  probably  now  prevent  tliat.  The  want  of  employment  for 
the  people,  both  on  account  of  the  weather  and  the  inability  of 
employers  to  find  work,  also  sadly  militates  against  the  better  demand 
for  provisions,  which  it  was  hoped  low  prices  would  help  to  create. 
Altogether,  the  prospects  of  the  year  are  not  brilliant.  Some  weeks 
of  sunshine  now,  however,  would  make  a  great  and  favourable  change. 
They  are  having  as  unsatisfactory  weather  in  Paris  as  we  hare  here. 
The  Ftqaro  gives  the  following  particulars  of  a  wintry  July  day : — 
“  Paris.  Journee  lugubre ;  ciel  sombre,  sans  une  eclaircie,  tem¬ 
perature  du  mois  de  fdvrier ;  le  maximum  du  thermom^tre  n’a  pas 
depasst  18  deg.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Eveline. — The  back  numbers  can  bo  procured  from  the  office  of 
the  Magazine,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury-sqnare,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Will  Eueeka  kindly  send  her  name  and  address  to  Hummino-Biedi 
who  has  a  communication  to  forward  to  her  ? 

E.  B.  writes— “  Deae  Huhming-Bied,— Will  any  of  your  friends 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  and  cut  the  sheets  of  wax  used  in  making 
wax  flowers  ?  What  kind  of  wax,  what  colours,  end  how  to  use  them'  ? 
I  tried  the  melted  candles,  bnt  found  it  too  bard  to  cut.  I  will  be  so 
mnch  obliged  for  minute  directions.  And  whore  can  I  get  the  leaves 
and  other  things  required  for  them  ?” 

Emma. — We  have  vainly  tried  to  procure  the  pattern  you  asked  for. 

Katie. — That  done  by  knitting  machines. 

Anna  B. — The  sheet  is  now  out  of  print. 

Stocking-Knitting. 

OuiDA  III. — Messrs.  Jevons  and  Mellor’s  knitting  instructions  for 
lady’s  plain  stocking  will  probably  suit  you.  Cast  33  stitches  on  each 
of  *  first  needles,  34  on  the  third.  Knit  2,  purl  1,  for  26  rounds.  Knit 
plain  and  raise  an  extra  stitch  in  the  middle  of  first  needle  for  the 
seam.  This  stitch  must  be  purled  in  every  round  till  the  turning  of 
the  heel  is  reached.  Knit  plain  for  loj  inches  from  the  ribbed  top. 
Narrow  or  shape  thus :  •  Knit  to  within  3  stitches  of  the  seam  stitch, 
slip  I,  knit  I,  draw  the  slipped  one  over,  knit  i,  purl  i,  knit  i,  take  2 
together,  knit  plain  to  erd  of  round,  knit  plain  5  rounds,  and  repeat 
from  •  till  73  stitches  are  loft  on  needles.  Knit  68  rounds  for  the 
ankle.  To  divide  the  stitches  for  the  heel  put  39  on  back  needle  (i.e., 
ig  on  each  side  of  the  scam  stitch),  and  1 7  on  each  of  the  side  needles. 
Knit  and  pnrl  alternately  the  heel  needle  for  42  rows,  always  slipping 
1st  stitch.  (When  purling,  the  seam  stitch  must  be  knitted.)  To 
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fatlrA  off  the  heel— Knit  13,  *  take  2  together,  knit  9,  slip  i,  knit  i, 
draw  the  slipped  one  over,  tom  the  knitting,  slip  the  ist  stitch,  purl 
II,  tom  and  repeat  from  *  until  1 1  stitches  are  left ;  then  with  same 
ne^e  knit  up  21  stitches  from  1st  side  of  the  heel  and  4  off  next 
needle,  30  stitches  remaining  on  next  2  needles ;  knit  26  of  these  upon 
one  ne^e,  and  add  the  last  4  to  the  22  stitches  which  must  now  be 
knitted  up  from  the  2nd  side  of  the  heel,  and  take  5  stitches  from  the 
next  needle;  knit  2  rounds  plain;  there  should  now  be  31  stitches  on 
each  side  needle  and  26  on  the  front  one ;  knit  ist  side  needle  to 
within  6  stitches  of  end,  take  x  together,  knit  4 ;  front  needle  plain ; 
2nd  side  needle  knit  4,  slip  i,  knit  i,  draw  the  slipped  one  over,  knit 
plain  to  end,  narrow  in  same  place  every  3rd  round  till  74  stitches  are 
left  on  needles.  Knit  60  rounds  for  the  middle  of  the  foot.  To  take 
off  the  toe — Knit  6,  take  2  together,  repeat  this  all  round;  knit  8 
rounds  plain ;  knit  5,  take  2  together,  all  round ;  knit  7  rounds  plain ; 
knit  4,  take  2  together,  all  round ;  knit  6  rounds  plain ;  knit  3,  take  2 
together,  all  round :  knit  3  rounds  plain ;  knit  2,  take  2  together,  all 
round ;  knit  2  rounds  plain ;  knit  i,  take  2  together,  all  round ;  knit  i 
round  plain ;  take  2  together,  all  round ;  divide  the  stitches  that 
remain  upon  2  needles  and  cast  off  the  toe. 

NOTICK. 

LiDin  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  Animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
piq>er.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

AoTXBTiSEMEirrs  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanser  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Ceetonnbs. — There  are  few  ladies  of  taste  and  position  who  do  not 
say  the  most  beautiful  cretonnes  they  see  are  supplied  by  the 
Decorative  Art  Material  Company.  The  heavy  twills  at  S^d. 
are  marvels  of  cheapness  and  perfect  works  of  art.  A  splendid  selec¬ 
tion  of  choice  patterns  is  sent  post  free  on  application,  and  the  address 
is  19,  Charing-cross,  W.C. — Advt. 

Cheap  Dahase  Table  Linen.— We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  3s.  i  id. 
each,  2  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Adtt. 

Ladies,  send  20  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
B.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Cheap  Poceet-Handkebchiefs. — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  fine  cambric 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  at  6s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  their  exquisitely 
fine  quality  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellously  good. 
Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Crewels,  Embroidery,  and  Braidino.  Patterns  in  every  kind 
sent  to  choose  from.  Transferring  patterns  from  4^-  the  six  yards. 
Transferring  cloths  for  marking  on  light  or  dark  materials — White, 
IB.  6d. ;  Blue,  is.  per  sheet.  Crash  and  Serge  Patterns  sent.  Ladies' 
own  materials  marked.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  6d.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
Ss.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
8s.  9d.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  f^. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast.— 
Advt. 

The  Co-operative  Jewellers’  Association,  Balsall-heath-road, 
Birmingham,  supply  tolid  sterling  silver  Monogram  Brooches,  size  of 
crown  piece,  any  name,  at  los.  6d.,  usually  sold  at  i8s.  All  other 
kinds  of  jewellery  in  proportion. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  ladies  and 
children,  38.  iid.  per  dozen;  3-fold  fine  linen;  and  for  gents,  4-fold, 
at  4B.  I  id.  and  58.  iid.  per  dozen;  3-fold  cufib  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  children,  5s.  iid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples  (post  free),  and 
yon  wiU  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 


“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  exoellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3a.  3d. 
and  58.  iid.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

The  “  Shamrock  Diapers”  for  Pinafores,  Nursery,  &o.,  Ac.  A* 
soft  as  silk  and  defies  wear  and  tear.  Patterns  post  free  of  R.  Allin 
(special  London  agent),  73,  Upper-street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road. — 
Advt. 

New  Autumn  Corderoy,  Dresses  58.  6d.  12  yards.  A  great 
variety  also  in  better  quality.  Summer  dresses  clearing  out  from 
28.  I  id.  12  yards.  Any  length  cut.  Patterns  post  free.  S.  Amery, 
7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W.— Advt. 

Martha  makes  pretty  ice  wool  shawls,  white.  Price  7s.  Address 
with  Editor. — Advt. 

Our  real  Irish  linen  for  underclothing,  our  fine  Irish  linen  diaper, 
both  yard  wide,  at  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  our  brown  dress  linen  at 
Sjd.  per  yard,  cannot  be  matched  at  the  price.  Patterns  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  the  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  Belfast, 
by  appointment  Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. — Advt. 

Lavinia’s  Roman  and  Chinese  Unbreakable  Pearl  Trinkets 
look  like  real  pearls.  Roman  necklace,  88. ;  Chinese,  twelve  rows, 
ditto,  103.;  with  tassels,  128.  6d. ;  negligees,  I2b.;  earrings,  2S. 
and  28.  6d. ;  bracelets,  58.  each ;  crosses,  2s. ;  pendants,  is.  fid. 
Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and  greatly 
admired;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  earrings,  massive,  or 
light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces  in  five  rows ; 
very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to  centre; 
infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome  neck¬ 
lets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  aU  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  neck¬ 
laces,  crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  Lavinia 
will  pack  ctoefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2  to 
any  part  of  India.  Lavinia’s  price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — 
Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  48. ;  festoon  neck¬ 
laces,  98. ;  children’s  necklets,  58.  fid. ;  infants’  ditto,  58.  fid. ; 
shoulder-knots,  pair,  28.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel  bracelets, 
pair,  los.  fid.  ;  ditto,  8s. ;  ^tto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  ss.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  10s.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  12s.  fid.;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  28. ;  ditto,  28.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2b.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  1 28.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico, 
S.W.— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  he  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMe 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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LISTER  &  COMPANY, 

MANNINaHAM  MUiIjS,  BRADFORD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

MACHINE  SILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KNITTING  and  EMBROIDERY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &c. 

Rocommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  Pure  Dye. 

oil  ciieli  $;iisit'iiiito4‘<l. 

ONE  rrRi.A.x«  'W'lx^r.  PRO'Vfs  i*x]:e:xr  sx7P£:riori‘x:’'V’. 

L.  and  Co.’s  KNITTING  SILKS  wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Uerlin  Wool  Houses,  Sewiiiff  Maeliiiie  Agents,  &e. 

Wholesale  Depot LONDON,  2,  FALCON  SQUARB,  B.C. 

MANCHESTER  :-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RIMMELS  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL’S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

liiLA.NO-Iiii.ANO,  Wood  Violet,  Jockey  Club, 
White  Rose,  &c.,  from  2s.  fid. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

An  indispensable  reipiisite  in  all  faniilie.s.  Is.,  2s.  tkl.,  and  5s. 

RIMMtL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  «<i.  is. 
RIMMELS  AROMATIC  OZONIZER,  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  frap-ant  powder,  jiriHlneiiif'  by  simple  slow  evaporation  the 
refreshiu^  and  bealtliy  emanations  of  the  Pine  and  Knealyptns 
Forests.  It  is  well  adapted  for  Plae<‘Sof  Worship,  Hospitals, 
Seluxd-rooms,  Theatres,  Concert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
House.s,  Cabins  of  tsbips,  Ae.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  analytical 
report,  says,  “  A  more  elfeetive  and  ajjreeable  disinfectant 
has  never  been  before  olfered  to  the  Public.” 

Price  Is.  (by  post  for  l.">  stamps). 

ISIAIMKL, 

PERmiFi;  liv  .ii'i'(iiMTii;\T  to  ii.ii.li.  Till;  ri;i,\ci;ss  of  tvalfs, 

fifi,  strand;  12S,  lleo-ent-stri'i't ;  and  24,  Cornliill,  liOiidon. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEDICINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


NEVER  (iO 
A 

JOIRNEY 


fllTIIOlT 
\  THESE 
llSEFlL  FILLS. 


Are  w.arranted  not  to  contain  a  single  particle  of  mercury  or 
any  other  mineral  substance,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  medicinal 
matters  purely  vegetable. 

Hare  heeii  v-ieil  hi/  (he  Puhlic  for  orer  Forfi/  Yearn, 

And  ba\e  pr  'Ved  their  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in 
Di-seases  of  tlio  Head,  Chest,  Howels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys;  also 
ill  Ulcers.  Sores,  and  Rheinn.itism ;  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints 
are  one  of  the  RKSl'  MKDICIXKS  KNttWN. 

Prepared  and  sold  wlndesale  and  retail,  in  boxes,  price  TiSd., 
Is.  l.^d.,  and  2.s.  !)cl.,  by  <i.  Whelpiox  it  So.n,  3,  Cniiie-eonrt, 
Fleet-street,  London,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 

Solti  by  all  Chemists  anti  Metlioinc  Vendors. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

TITr'WFQTf’  h\KT  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 


lUXiHiijX  XI connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  August  (> — 18, 1877. 
■DT5  T'7'I?  H/rr’TiAT  '  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  llri  tain’s  Loainingtou  E.\hibition,  October  3 — 

JrivlZiiij  lYlJliIJAJj.  (18,  1877. 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTR.VTED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FKOM 


CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  “PEACOCK”  VELVETEEN, 

A  New  Velveteen,  which.  Never  turns  Brown. 

After  many  and  costly  experiments,  a  process  of  Dyeing 
Velveteen  has  been  di.seovered  whieh  produces  a  PkhM-INEXt  . 
Blue-Klack.  These  Velveteens  are  now  ofl'ered  to  the  Trade  by 

A-SSII’X’OIN  Ac  CO., 

45,  CHORLTON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

JOHN  JACKSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  JET  ORNAMENTS, 

16,  WESTBOROUGH  STREET,  SCARBOROUGH. 

Parcels  are  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  Colonics,  Ac.  Price  Lists  post  free. 


vPAGE  WOODCOCK'S# 

WINd:  RILLS 


Manchestee,  Jane  13th,  18/7. 
To  Mr.  Page  D.  Woodcock,  Norwieh. 

Sir, — 1  have  foqnd  your  Pills  an  e.xcellent  preparation  for 
the  Constipation  and  Flatulency  so  common  in  both  sexes. 
They  possess  great  advantages  over  other  Pills.  Their  uniformity 
in  strength,  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
action,  commend  them  to  those  who  reijuire  a  Tonic  to  assist 
digestion,  relieve  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  exert  a  special  influence 
on  the  Liver,  and  also  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  Bowels, 
resulting  from  Chronic  Indigestion  and  lack  of  Assimilation. 
The  more  my  experience  in  their  varied  applicability  extends, 
the  more  their  beneficial  etfects  appear,  and  many  households 
have  found  a  great  friend  in  your  preparation,  for  the  promotion 
of  a  healthy  digi'stion.  Their  favourable  action  are  all  that 
could  be  wished  for. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours,  TIIOS.  FOSTER  KER,  Surgeon. 

Of  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  1/1^  and  2/9. 


XUM 


GliENFIELD 

STABCH 

Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Koyal  Laundry. 

“The  best  St.Trch  I  ever)  n.  t  • 

j  The  Qceen  s  Lacsekess. 


“Clonnly  in  use, economical, 

__  1  _•  ^  I*  A.  **ii*  1  '  ^IrT.LTXEn  Dress* 

an<l  giv4»s  iHTlfct  RtiHucss  and  '  .,  >» 

gloss  difficult  to  excel.”  ^ 

“  r«rticul!irly  adapted  for “  Eso LIS ll woman’s 
clear  starching  muslins."  j  iioMEsiic  Magazine.” 


CA.r^vErtT’s 

CAMPHORATED  CARBOLIC  OlfiTMENT 

{2-oz.  Pots,  13\d.  each,  through  any  Chemist) 

Is  a  valuable  Uemedy  for  Facial  and  other  Skin  Eruptions* 
Chilblains.  Iturns,  Scalds,  Cbafid  Skin,  Sore  Heads  or  Lips, 
and  Chapped  Hands.  Indolent  Ulcers,  Files,  Ilruiscs,  Ear¬ 
ache,  and  ('olds  on  the  Chest  will  usually  be  inueh  benefited 
by  the  local  application  of  this  Ointment. 

Sthiij  le  can  he  had,  post-free  in  United  Kinndom,for 
Uljd.  in  peunif  stamps  sent  to 

r.  c.  CAi-VBrtT  &  co.» 

31  .fV  IN  C  HK  ST  K  R, 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  AWARHED 
t^OIiD  MED  AT  S— Havre  and  Moscow. 
SIIjVEK  medals  Paris,  Havre,  and  Naples. 
DIPLOMAS-Saiiticgo,  Amsterdam,  and  Philadelphia. 
PB.1ZE  MEDAL  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Ore  t  Britain. 


TO  SECURE  A  GOOD  COMPLEXION, 

PEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  sliin,  rcinovin"  all  wrinlcles,  redness,  roughness,  and  chapping,  and  maintaining 
a  healthful  condition  of  the  skin — the  Lasis  of  all  beauty.  Its  purity  has  induced  the  Surgeons  of 
St.  John’s  Hospital  for  the  Skin,  Leicester-square,  London,  to  recommend  it  there  to  all  patients.  Its 
durability  makes  it  the  cheapest  to  use,  aud  its  perfume  the  most  agreeable. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


CROSBYS 


WARNING. 


When  you  ask  for 

Reckitt’s 

FA.RI  S 

Mue 

See  that  you  get  it, 
as  bad  qualities  are  often  substituted! 


AS  USED  IN  THE 
LAUNDRY 

OF  THE 

PRINCEOFWALES 


BALSAMIC 

COUGH  ELIXIR 

Is  sjiccmlly  rccouiiiicndod  by  scvcriil  cmiiieut  rbygicians,  and  by 
DK.  ROOKE,  Scarborcunh,  Author  of  the  “  Anti-Laucet." 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  siitnnl  success  for  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Consumjdinii,  O'Ughs,  Inflticuza,  Consumptive  MkIiI- 
Sweats,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  and  all  Affections 
of  the  Throat  aud  Chest. 

Sold  in  Bottbs,  at  Is.  Od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  Us.  each,  by  all 
respectable  Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  JAAIES  M.  CKOSBY, 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

•if"  Invalids  should  road  Crosliy's  Prize  Treatise  on  "  Diseases 
OF  THE  Lukos  ani>  A  III- VsssfcLs,"  a  Copy  of  which  can  be  had 
Gratis  of  oil  Chemists. 


i0ini?e 

BLACK  lead. 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 

The  DOME  F.L.ACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IMPORTANT  POI.NTS— 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALI  f  Y,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  quickly,  but  aUo  adheres  at  once  to  the  stovo 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJURY  TO  THE  FURNI¬ 
TURE  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 
FOR  EXCELLENCE  Rfll  11  MFflAI  FOR  CLEANLINESS 
«0P  QUALITY  UULU  meUAL  iM  USB 


( EL  JAM^ J.  SON S  MiaibVv P  LYM  0  U T H.l| 


